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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON THE DEVOTION TO 
THE SACRED HEART. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
XI.—TuHeE Sacrep HEART Our DEFENCE AGAINST THE Evit ONE. 


“Our soul has been delivered as a sparrow out of the net of the fowler.” 
—Ps. cxxiii, 7. 


I.—Light. 


1. The soul’s third great enemy on its way to the vision of God is 
the devil, Satan, the adversary; against whom the Sacred Heart 
both warns and protects us. It requires no keen spiritual insight 
to see that there is a great evil power in the world, opposed to the 
Divine, its rival and caricature; and which men of all creeds and 
races agree in calling the devil or evil one. The truth of the exist- 
ence and activity of a host of evil spirits bent on destroying the 
spiritual element is witnessed to throughout Holy Writ and is part 
of the experience both of individuals and the race. In fact, the 
devil has even bulked very largely in human affairs. 

Whatsoever the original source of our knowledge of Satan and 
his legions, belief in him and his power for evil is part of our faith. 
No doubt many points of belief and ritual from Persian or Egyptian 
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sources were grafted in Judaism and carried into Christianity. 
The scattered rays of light existing in other religions are now found 
in the last complete revelation of the divine in Christ and His Church. 

2. We believe in no Ahriman or independent principle of evil 
to dispute God’s sway and wage a war of balance of forces against 
Him. He alone is Eternal and self-existent. “I am the Lord, and 
there is none else.” Evil is but a perversion of good. The angels 
became devils, as men become devils, by the abuse of the noble power 
of free will. The existence of evil spirits presents no greater diffi- 
culty at bottom than that of powerful evil men. Both are bad, be- 
cause they oppose God. Surely in the mind of those who believe in 
immortality at all, a vicious soul leaving the body, impenitent, cling- 
ing to sin in defiance of its Maker, is, ipso facto, an evil spirit. 

Unaided human reason can neither prove nor disprove the exist- 
ence of devils. Our certainty about it springs from revelation. It 
is but reasonable, however, to suppose that between God and us, 
there must be hosts of intermediate spirits, many of whom, like our- 
selves, went wrong by abusing their liberty, and lapsing from grace. 

No doubt, the weird, distorted and superstitious ideas prevailing 
in many quarters about the nature, action and power of the devil are 
answerable for a great deal of the current unbelief in his existence; 
but false and unworthy notions exist in the world about God 
and Our Lord, without in any way involving the truth of their real 
personal existences. To say that the devil is impersonal, i. e., a mere 
name to denote the force or forces of evil in the world, is the same 
as to assume that there is no personal God, beyond a word to sum 
all the forces of good in the universe. 

The reality of the evil one, prince and leader of devils, is repeatedly 
alluded to by Our Lord in the gospels. One of Satan’s deepest wiles 
to-day is to foster unbelief in his own concrete or personal existence. 
Hence the Church solemnly asserts her belief, “In the devil and all 
other evil spirits that wander about the world seeking the ruin of 
souls.” 

The forces of good now rally round Christ; those of evil round 
“Antichrist,” Satan, the adversary. “Every spirit, which confesseth 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God. And every spirit 
that dissolveth Jesus is not of God: and this is Antichrist, of whom 
you have heard that he cometh, and is now already in the world” 
(I John, iv, 2-3). 

Though evil is persistent we do not believe it to be unconquer- 
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able. It were pessimism to despair of bettering the world, or ex- 
pelling the devil from it. In the name and power of Christ-God, we 
can still cast out evil spirits, personal, or impersonal, from our- 
selves, and others. “Because greater is he that is in you, than he 
that is in the world” (Id. iv, 4). 

3. A veil of mystery, no doubt, enshrouds the existence of evil. 
For all wise and holy purposes, God permits it, overrules it, and 
draws good from it. A large part of what we call evil, is only 
relatively so, or the necessary accompaniment of finite and limited 
things—just as a shadow follows all that stands in the light. Oppo- 
sition to God’s known will is alone really evil. The difficulty is in 
the existence of morally evil spirits, and morally evil men. Good 
men by virtue of the light and grace given them, abhor moral evil; 
how much more God, who planted this hatred in their hearts. Why 
then does He permit it? Why not interfere, to prevent it. Now the 
permission of evil, or its use for good, is not evil. Evil itself 
is the work of “an enemy.” God made spirits free, as He makes 
men free, in order to serve Him freely. The possibility of abuse is 
a necessary condition of moral freedom. The existence of sinners 
seems a needful correlative of the existence of saints. Moral law, 
and freedom to break or keep it, go together. God might have 
made a world wherein all beings would have had to yield to inflex- 
ible law, and no deviation from the right rule of action would 
have been possible; but He did not do so, and we are certain His 
counsels are all holy and wise. He chose to be served by free 
agents, even though many thereby should choose not to serve. 
A capacity to obey must also involve a capacity to disobey. Hence 
the existence of bad angels and bad men. It was His holy will that 
free intelligent creatures should only enter into bliss, in the vision 
of God, after due test, or trial; in which many of their own free 
choice failed, and among men still fail. 

The evils thence resulting are more than compensated for by the 
good. The kingdom of Satan is gloriously superseded by the king- 
dom of God. The love of the Sacred Heart, even for sinners, makes 
ample atonement to God for the hatred of Antichrist. “Where sin 
abounds grace doth more abound.” 

Though we can depend on the power and love of Christ to 
defend us, still the might, the hatred, and the cunning of the devil 
are arrayed against us in the spiritual combat. The devil is a for- 
midable foe. He is no heathen myth, like Mars, or Pluto; but a 
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strong, wily, objective reality. Though cast out from God, they 
still retain all the strength and wondrous power of great spirits; 
and exercise terrible influence, either directly, or through evil men. 
We see a reflection of their power for evil, in what hardened habit- 
ual criminals do, and can do, in the world. Indeed, some persons 
are so vicious, so ruthlessly given up to evil—so cruel, so lustful, 
sO avaricious, as to seem under the direct influence of the evil one. 
If people occupying “the seats of the mighty,” a Nero, a Caligula, 
a Henry VIIIth, can influence a whole world, or an age, all time 
in fact, in a bad sense, what may not a fallen seraph or archangel do? 

The objections to the agency of evil spirits are no more cogent 
than those against bad men and women. The abuse of free will 
fairly answers all. 

4. “He that committeth sin,” says St. John, “is of the devil. 
For the devil sinneth from the beginning. For this purpose the Son 
of God appeared, that he might destroy the works of the devil” 
(1 John iii, 8). 

The devil’s hatred is measured by Christ’s love. It extends 
through the whole life history of man. The devil entered the garden 
of Eden when that history commenced. Ere children were born on the 
earth, his seductive influence was at work. He was at the cradle 
of each race, just as he is busy before, and at the birth, of each 
individual. As the Sacred Heart thirsts for souls, so does his 
great adversary, but to kill and destroy. He hinders spiritual birth 
in holy Baptism.: Through heresy, unbelief and indifference he 
weakens or crushes out faith in its efficacy, and then retains his 
original grip on souls. The kingdom of God, the Church, is the 
special object of his attack; and hence he stirs up powerful nations, 
and individuals, to hinder and mar her smooth and regular work 
in the world. 

5. To symbolize his strength and rage, he is painted as a dragon 
or a “roaring lion”; but he is worse. He is a subtle and insidious 
serpent, nay, more, he can “transform himself into an angel of light.” 
On the mountain of temptation ; in daily allying himself to his allies, 
“the world and the flesh;” in appearing to help on the cause of free- 
dom, progress, reform, and advance science, literature, and art ; when 
taking a hand even in aiding religion; helping the world to a truer 
estimate and knowledge of Christ; he is as far removed from the 
“dragon” and the beast, as may be; but he is ever the same wily, 
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subtle, elusive and delusive enemy of souls—ever striving “to dis- 
solve Jesus.” 

In the efforts made to banish God from public life, to exclude Him 
from the schools ; to deny to Christian parents the right to have their 
children taught the most important of all knowledge; to drive holy 
men and women from home and country, because they follow Christ, 
their Master, more closely than others, there is more direct diabolical 
agency at work, than the world is willing to admit. 

“Suffer little children to come unto me” is the loving cry of the 
Sacred Heart. They are the models “of his kingdom”; and it is 
to snatch them from His bosom that the adversary puts forth his 
most strenuous efforts. The wolf is ever the enemy of the good 
shepherd. 














Short Sermons for the Sundays in February. 





SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
THE SEED OF THE DIVINE WORD. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“He that hath ears to hear let him hear.”—Luke viii, 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—E-xplanation of the parable. Soil is the heart of man. The 
seed is destroyed: 1, by worldly thoughts and cares; we must guard 
— this; 2, by lack of good will. Example of the rich man in the 
gospel. 


Exhortation.—1. To hear the Word of God. 2. To keep the Word 
of God. 


In to-day’s gospel we are told that only a small part of the seed 
which the sower spread proved to be fruitful. Some fell by the 
wayside and was trodden down, and the fowls of the air devoured it; 
some fell upon a rock, and as soon as it was sprung up, withered 
away. And of the other some fell among thorns and the thorns 
growing up, choked it. And, finally, some fell upon good ground, 
and yielded fruit a hundred fold. Our Saviour explained the 
meaning of this parable, and in order that we may thoroughly un- 
derstand the lesson of it let us briefly meditate upon it. “He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

1. By the soil upon which the seed fell and was trodden down are 
meant the hearts of those who busy themselves with worldly thoughts, 
cares, and plans. If some one were to try to preach a sermon in a 
public place where the busy people are passing to and fro, and 
where there is much shouting and noise, he would fail to find 
earnest listeners. And such is the case with a heart entirely filled 
with worldly thoughts and cares. The word of God finds there no 
serious consideration, or if it does, the evil spirit will soon destroy 
all good effect. If such worldly minded people ever hear a sermon, 
the evil spirit tries various means to prevent the sermon from 
being fruitful in their hearts. To the one he recalls his business plans, 
to the other his household affairs, or some other temporal matter. 
And if one is really impressed with the word of God, the evil spirit 
suggests that there is plenty of time for conversion, and too often 
this is postponed until at last there is no time or opportunity, or 
inclination, to become reconciled with God. Therefore our Saviour 
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said: “The seed by the wayside are they that hear, then the devil 
cometh, and taketh the word out of their heart, lest, believing, they 
should be saved.” 

The provident farmer fences the border of his field to keep off 
intruders. So must we guard our hearts that the devil may not 
take the word of God from it; we must rid ourselves of sinful 
worldliness, and endeavor to imitate, in spirit at least, those who, 
with much sacrifice, remained for three days in the desert, to be 
near our Saviour and to hear His blessed words. St. Bernard ad- 
vises us to leave all worldly thoughts and cares at the church door, 
so that we enter solely to pray and hear the word of God. 

2. Another part of the seed fell upon a rock, and this, our 
Saviour tells us, signifies those who receive the word with joy, but 
do not allow it to take root; they exercise their religion superficially, 
and in time of temptation they fall away. There are such Christians 
who receive the word of God with joy, they feel impressed with 
what they hear, think of their sins with contrition and have the 
intention to do penance and to reform. But the word of God does 
not penetrate their hearts ; it does not take root; it is forgotten when 
temptations come, and therefore brings forth no fruit. We know 
that King Saul often wept bitterly, and admitted that he was doing 
wrong by persecuting David; nevertheless again and again he 
allowed his old hatred to get the mastery of him, and to drive him 
to injure David. This is the way with many Christians. They are 
touched by a sermon and make good resolutions. They lead a good 
life for a while, but in time of trial they fall away. The drunkard 
weeps bitterly when exhorted to leave liquor alone, and frequently 
vows to shun drink; but as soon as he meets his old companions 
his good resolutions are forgotten. The slanderer, the unchaste, in 
short many sinners, come to church and are touched and promise 
to amend ; but as soon as the occasion for sin presents itself the good 
resolutions are thrown to the wind; they have no strength to resist, 
and succumb to sin the same as before. The seed of the divine word 
can bring forth no good fruits in such people, it can not take root 
because the will to do good is lacking. 

3. Another part of the seed fell among the thorns, and the thorns 
growing up with it, choked it. This refers to those who listen to the 
word of God, but do not follow it because the luxuries of this life 
charm them and hinder them from keeping the commandments 
of God. This was largely the fate of the word of God even at 
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the time when our Saviour was on earth. In spite of His teachings 
and miracles, very few of the rich and the rulers could make 
up their mind to follow His teachings. “Hath any one of the 
rulers believed in him, or of the Pharisees?” (John vii, 47). <A 
young man came to our Saviour and asked: “Master, what must I do 
to possess eternal life?” And. Jesus answered: “Thou knowest the 
commandments: Thou shalt net kill; thou shalt not commit adultery ; 
thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not bear false witness; honor thy 
father and mother.” The youth answered: “All these things have I 
kept from my youth.” When Jesus heard this He said to him: 
“Yet one thing is wanting to thee: sell all whatever thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven and come, 
follow me. He having heard these things became sorrowful, and 
turned away, for he was very rich” (Luke xviii). And thus it 
is with many children of this world; as long as the duties of faith 
cost them no exertion they are model Christians; but if sacrifice, 
self-denial and mortification are required, they exclaim: “For 
this time it is sufficient, at a more opportune time I will hear of it.” 
In this way the seed of the word of God is choked by the luxuries of 
this world, by riches, by ambition. Therefore as Jesus saw the 
youth turn away sorrowfully He said to him: “How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of God. For it is easier for 
a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God.” If we want to be His disciples and 
enter into the kingdom of God, we must dedicate our whole hearts 
to Him, rid ourselves from the attachment to this world and “use 
this world, as if we used it not” (I Cor. vii, 31). 

You see, my dear Christians, why the seed of the Divine Word 
fails to find root in so many hearts. Remember that it is not only 
necessary to hear the word of God, but also to keep it in our hearts, 
and practise it. Leave all worldly thoughts, cares, and business 
affairs at the church door, and listen to the word of God with atten- 
tion. Strive to keep the resolutions made here and do not permit 
wealth or pleasure to hinder you, for “blessed are they that hear 
the word of God and keep it.” Amen. 
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QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
SPIRITUAL BLINDNESS. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0O.S.N. 


A 
“Lord that I may see.”—Luc. xviii, 46. 


SYNOPSIS.—Fable of Seneca’s servant. The condition of the spiritually blind. 
Example: Israelites in desert. Sin the great cause of this affliction. God’s 
way of dealing with such blindness: 1, by chastisement; 2, by rejection. 
Examine your hearts. Pray for grace. 


The philosopher Seneca tells of a servant who had suddenly become 
blind, and who, not realizing her condition, begged her master to 
move from his house saying it was so dark that she could see noth- 
ing. How truthful a picture of those who are spiritually blind and do 
not seem to understand it, who do not ask to be cured of it, who can 
not even bear to be reminded of their blindness. Let us give a few 
moments to the contemplation of spiritual blindness, so that those 
so afflicted may also exclaim, “Lord, that I may see!” 

From this malady suffer those who are so attached to their favorite 
sins that they fail to discern what is necessary for their salvation. 
We have an instance of spiritual blindness in the Israelites in the 
desert. When they were languishing in Egyptian bondage they 
cried unceasingly to God for deliverance. And God answered their 
prayers and compelled Pharao to free them. God then led them 
through the Red Sea, and into the desert where, like a good father, 
He provided food in abundance, and fresh water to quench their 
thirst. How grateful should they have been toward God! But did 
they prove themselves so? When Moses was called to Mount 
Sinai, the Israelites gathered to eat and drink and make merry. 
They gave no thought to the God who had befriended them. They 
erected a golden calf and adored it. Was not this blindness? What 
led them to this? It was sin. 

Sin causes man to forget his God, to neglect serving Him, to fail 
to care for the salvation of his soul, and finally casts him into 
eternal destruction. 

How may we be afflicted with this spiritual blindness? God has 
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blessed us also with His grace. He has given us life, strength, 
ability of mind and body, has made us children of His church, and 
has offered us the means of salvation. Are we grateful to God for 
His kindness? Do we use the faculties of our body and soul in His 
service? Do we make use of the means of grace of the Church 
for our salvation? Alas, there are many who live a careless life, 
eat, drink, and make merry, think and act as they please, just as if 
God did not exist. They offend God as though He were not a 
stern judge, who will reward each one according to his deeds. And 
what again causes this deplorable blindness? It is sin. What 
keeps them in blindness and prevents them from realizing the true 
means to salvation? It is sin. They are warned again and again 
by their priest and friends, but in vain. Dazzled by sin, they 
do not care to know what may bring them salvation. And even 
though I warn to-day those spiritually blind, I fear my words will 
not much benefit those that are stricken. I fear that some will 
choose to remain in their deplorable condition. I fear that some 
will still adhere to the golden calf of drunkenness, of sensuality, 
and other forms of worshiping the devil. Alas, such is the evil 
power of spiritual blindness. “Woe to you that call evil good, and 
good evil: that put darkness for light, and light for darkness: that 
put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter” (Isaias v, 20). 

God sometimes resorts to severe measures in dealing with such 
people. The proud king, Pharao, had often said: “I do not know the 
Lord,” but when the hand of God was upon him, he begged Moses 
and Aaron to ask God to deliver him from evil. It is well for us 
if by the adversities which God sends us we are cured from spiritual 
blindness and brought back to the path of virtue; but if we do not 
cooperate with the grace of God then the words which Christ ad- 
dressed to the impenitent Jews may apply to us: “He hath blinded 
their eyes, and hardened their heart, that they should not see with 
their eyes, nor understand with their heart, and be converted, and 
I should heal them” (John xii, 40). 

My dear Christians, reflect over your past and present life, and if 
sin has blinded you and has made you forget the things necessary 
for your salvation, direct your spirit to God before it will be too 
late. Cry out with the blind in to-day’s gospel: “Lord that I may 
see.” Pray that the Lord may help you realize what is necessary 
for your salvation and let the light of faith protect you against the 
darkness and ruin of spiritual blindness. Amen. 
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FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT. 
LIFE A WARFARE. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“Then Jesus was led by the spirit into the desert, to be tempted by the 
devil.”—Matt. iv, I. 


SYNOPSIS.—Life a warfare—from birth till death. The enemy: 1, the world; 
2, the devil; 3, the flesh. Our Saviour shows how to do battle: 1, by His 
prayer and fast in the desert; 2, by driving off the tempter at once; re- 
fusing to argue; by keeping the devil at a distance. Means to fly tempta- 
tion: 1, active love of God; 2, zeal for souls. 


Holy Job truthfully said: “The life of man upon earth is a war- 
fare” (Job vii, 1), for as soon as we are born into this world and be- 
gin to breathe we must begin the battle, and fight until death again 
takes us away from this earth. One of our enemies is the flesh, 
which battles against the spirit. Another is the world surrounding 
us, which entices us to sin by the allurements of wealth and luxury. 
The third enemy is the devil, who sets many traps for us, and stirs 
in us inordinate desires in order to cast us into eternal destruction. 
Against all these enemies we must combat and struggle during our 
whole life, and therefore it justly may be called a warfare. Let us 
endeavor to learn to-day from the example of our Saviour how we 
should combat these enemies. 

When our Saviour had been baptized in the Jordan, He retired 
into the desert where He fasted forty days. In this way He de- 
sired to start upon the office of teaching and at the same time wished 
to demonstrate how, by self-denial and mortification, we should 
seek strength against temptations. With this divine example the 
Church urges upon us the practice of fasting, for if able to conquer 
the powerful desire for food, we shall also be strong in the combat 
with sin. If our circumstances do not permit us to follow the ex- 
ample of our Saviour in severe fasting, we may substitute for it 
the mortification of the spirit, i. e., keep free from sin, and avoid 
evil occasion and bad companions, which may cause us to fall into 
sin. This is the chief kind of mortification that the Church requires 
of us during this holy time. Abstaining from food is advisable and 
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wholesome, but it is more necessary and more pleasing to God to 
abstain from sin. 

When our Saviour had, as it were, strengthened Himself for the 
combat, by fasting, the devil approached Him, and endeavored to 
tempt Him in various ways. And now let us learn from our 
Saviour’s example how to conquer the temptations of the evil one. 
We see that the Saviour did not argue with the devil, but imme- 
diately declined the evil suggestion. If we wish to come out 
of the combat victors we must also meet the temptations of the devil 
by a strong effort of our will, without stopping to argue. St. Paul 
admonishes us “Give not place to the devil” (Ephes. iv, 27), i. e., do 
not allow temptations to take root in your hearts, but turn them away 
immediately. “Resist the devil,” said St. James, “and he will fly from 
you” (iv, 7). “If we keep the devil at a distance,” says St. Augus- 
tine, “he will never harm us, no matter how crafty and cunning 
he is; he may be likened to a chained dog that can not do injury 
unless one ventures too near him.” If in future we are tempted to 
commit sin, let us follow the example of Jesus Christ, do not let us 
enter into any compromise whatsoever, but immediately drive off the 
temptation. Do not allow the evil thoughts and desires to take pos- 
session of your heart, but recall the commandment of God and 
resist the sinful suggestions. 

Tell me, my dear Christians, at what times were you most tempted 
by the evil spirit? It was not at the times when you were watching 
and praying, when you were thinking of God and inflamed with the 
fire of love for Him. Certainly not, because during this time the 
evil spirit could not harm you. The devil wins the victory over us 
when we are not thinking of God and of His commandments; that 
is the time when we consent to evil thoughts and desires, when we are 
led to commit evil deeds. As long as the fire of divine love and 
devotion burns in our hearts, as long as we are zealous in working 
for the salvation of our souls, the evil spirit can not hope to con- 
quer us; but as soon as this fire burns low or is extinguished, as soon 
as we lose this holy zeal, then the devil wins his victories. The 
evil spirit therefore finds an easy prey in those who are indifferent 
about their salvation. 

Remember, my dear Christians, that Jesus Christ sacrificed His 
Precious Blood for our souls, to save them for life eternal. Do 
not therefore allow your immortal soul to be the prey of the devil. 
Guard against bartering your soul for a few hours of pleasure, for 
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wealth, for the satisfaction of sinful hatred. Watch and pray, 
battle against temptation, so that you may not succumb. If with 
the assistance of divine grace we are steadfast in combating the 
devil we shall receive our reward: which will be on this earth 
peace of conscience and eternal happiness in the hereafter. Amen. 





SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 
THE ONLY TRUE HAPPINESS. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, O.S.N. 


A, 
“And behold there appeared to them Moses and Elias talking with him.”— 
Matt. xvii, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—Two lessons given in to-day’s gospel. 1. The joys of heaven will 
be given as a reward to all who are faithful. 2. There is no lasting hap- 
piness in this world. The story of Mt. Thabor proves the first point— 
the weary journey before the vision—an uphill climb to the joy of the 
vision—Christ frequently taught this point. The action of Cyrus. The 
experience of life proves the second point; the New Testament confirms 
. Exhortation—To remember and to act. 

I wish to point out to you two lessons which we may gather from 
the gospel of the day; and will try and demonstrate them to you: 
(1) That we will be admitted to the joy of heaven if we deserve it, 
and (2) That we shall never find true hapipness in this world out- 
side of the service of God. 

(1) The truth that we can not gain heavenly glory without exer- 
tion may be gained from the fact that Jesus led the disciples on a 
tiresome journey of six days before He allowed them to behold 
on Mount Thabor a faint picture of the glories of heaven. This long 
and difficult journey must be taken as a warning that we must 
toil and battle in this world, if we wish to gain eternal rest, 
where we shall see the glories of God. To receive this reward we 
must fight; to enter as victor into the kingdom of God we must 
first fight the battle against sin; without work no reward, without the 
battle no victory. The pagan king Cyrus impressed this truth on 
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his soldiers in a clever way. Before he went out to war he ordered | 


his soldiers to cut down a forest of trees, and on the following 
day prepared a magnificent feast for them. He then asked: 
“Which day pleased you most?” Of course they answered: “The 
second.” Then he said to them: “Remember that you have de- 
served to-day’s feast by your work and hardship of yesterday ; let this 
be a warning to you that you can only enjoy the honors of victory, 
after bravely facing the hardship of battle.” 

The road to victory over sin is a road of work and hardship. 
“If any man will come after me,” said the Lord, “let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow me” (Matt. xvi, 24), 
and in the words of St. Luke: “Through many tribulations we 
must enter into the kingdom of God” (Acts xiv, 21). Whoso- 
ever therefore wishes to be saved, must not be idle; God is merci- 
fal and will not reject you if you do your part. He who 
would become rich in good deeds and merits, must work and 
strive. He must forgive his enemies, no matter how hard it may 
be; he must subdue his carnal desires, get rid of bad habits, avoid 
the occasion of sin; he must accept adversity with patience, in other 
words he must endeavor to follow in the footsteps of our Saviour, 
deny himself, take up his cross and accept the will of God without 
murmuring. He who refuses to do this can not be saved, for our 
Saviour says: “And he that taketh not up his cross, and followeth 
me, is not worthy of me” (Matt. x, 38). 

The second lesson to be learned from to-day’s gospel is that there 
is no everlasting happiness in this world. The disciples were so 
overcome and so enraptured that Peter exclaimed: “Lord, it is 
good for us to be here: if thou wilt, let us make here three taber- 
nacles, one for Thee, one for Moses, and one for Elias.” But their 
wish could not be fulfilled. They had to descend from the mount 
and return to work and toil and hardships. All happiness in this 
world is of such short duration. St. Paul truthfully wrote to the 
Hebrews: “For we have not here a lasting city, but we seek one that 
is to come” (Hebrew xiii, 14). Whatever we have on this earth 
is not only incomplete but of short duration. Good health is threat- 
ened by sickness; wealth, position, may fail at any time; everything 
in this world is perishable, nothing lasting, nothing you can be sure 
of, except one thing and that is death. Daily experience teaches 
us this, how foolish therefore if we give all our attention to tem- 
poral happiness instead of directing our thoughts and desires to eter- 
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nal happiness. Our Saviour admonished us often not to attach 
ourselves to things of this world, not to be intent upon gathering 
immense riches, for they will pass away, but to direct our gaze to 
the only place where true happiness awaits us, happiness that no eye 
has seen, no ear has heard, and which has never entered into the 
heart of man. Strive for the kingdom of God, He warns us, and the 
rest shall be given us. 

What we may build on this earth is neither safe nor secure against 
destruction; a strong wind may come and destroy the building 
which we thought safe, and all that remains is the memory of a past 
possession, and the sorrow over our misfortune. “For we have not 
here a lasting city, but we seek one that is to come.” 

Let us, my dear Christians, turn our thoughts and desires to the 
hereafter where we hope to be glorified. Let us remember that 
we are but strangers in this world. In order that we may not faii 
on the road to heaven let us listen to and follow the voice of Him 
of whom our heavenly Father said: “This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him.” Yes, let us listen to Christ 
and endeavor to follow in His footsteps, for He is the way, the 
truth, and the life, and whoever follows Him travels not in darkness 
but in light. Amen. 
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XV. THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 
BY THE REV. J. H. STAPLETON. 


“Many daughters have gathered together riches: thou hast surpassed 
them all.’—Prov. xxxi, 29. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The devotion which Catholics pay to the Blessed Virgin 
is explained by the fact that they love her; they love her because through 
faith they know her. Enlightened faith does but serve to make us more 
devoted to her. Our faith is enlightened by knowledge of what we 
believe and of the reasons for our believing. 

II. The object of our belief. Negative: The Immaculate Conception 
is not to be confounded with the mystery of the virgin birth; it is not a 
mere purification; it refers not to her parents nor does it change her 
nature of creature. Positive: It consists in the privilege of being exempt 
from original sin. 

II]. The reasons of our belief. Immediate: The authority of the 
infallible Vicar of Christ. Remote: The belief, practice, and teaching of 
the Church from the beginning, exemplified tn the doctrine of the 
Second Eve, crystallized finally in the definition of the Church. Again 
the instinctive sentiment of Christians refuses to brook the contrary 
teaching. 

IV. Conclusion. 


Preamble.—A stranger in our churches, unacquainted with our 
beliefs, is naturally led to remark on the prominence we give to the 
cult of the mother of God, the unstinted praise we offer her, the 
whole-souled devotion we pay her. Were we asked the reason of 
this piety and religion, we should unhesitatingly reply that it is 
because we love her; and we love her, who is supremely lovely and 
lovable, because we know her. How do we know her? By faith, 
that is, from what we have been taught by the religious Teacher of 
the Ages concerning her. From the Church we have learned of 
the signal virtues and privileges which in her led up, as though 
by degrees, to the crowning glory of her divine maternity. Most 
conspicuous among these prerogatives is that of her Immaculate 
Conception. 

Our devotion to Mary is therefore founded on our belief; it is 
the fruit of our faith; it is the love and affection that follows nat- 
urally in the wake of intimate knowledge of a worthy object. Piety, 
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devotion, is of the heart; knowledge, belief, faith, pertains to the 
mind. He who knows that which is true, good, beautiful, must, 
unless he be perverse and degenerate, love it; and loving it, he can 
not keep his affections locked up in his heart, concealed from the 
eyes of men. That love must come out and show itself. Nay more, 
the lover will become ingenious, and with infinite pains will devise 
means of displaying his sentiments. Men are ever indifferent to an 
utter stranger and can only with difficulty work up immediate sym- 
pathy for those whom they know but scantily. But let them come 
to learn the sterling worth ofa fellow creature, his charm of char- 
acter, his integrity, unselfishness and the other qualities that make 
one lovable, and they will not only give the best that heart can give, 
but will sing his praises in season and out of season. 

So it is with us in our devotion to Mary. If we love her better 
and honor her more than the rest of the world, it is because we know 
her more intimately. From the depths of our souls we pity those 
who know her not. And we can do nothing better in the order of 
our honoring her, especially in the mystery of her Immaculate Con- 
ception, than to enlighten our faith, to strengthen and deepen our 
convictions concerning this great mystery. 

In order then that the fire of our devotion may burn brightly 
in honor of the Immaculate Mother, let us feed it well with the 
fuel of intelligent faith. The first requisite of an intelligent faith is 
that we understand distinctly what is the object proposed to our 
faith, what is meant among Catholics by the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. Much light may be thrown on a subject by first telling what it 
is not; this clears away many false and erroneous notions that ob- 
scure the issue and make understanding hopeless. 

First Point.—Now, in the first place, let it be our care to distin- 
guish very clearly between two mysteries which are often confounded 
and which differ from each other by the distance that separates the 
Creator from the creature: I mean the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin and the virgin birth of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. The one has absolutely nothing to do with the other. That 
Jesus Christ was, in a manner altogether supernatural, “conceived by 
the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary,” is something which 
every thinking Christian believes, and professes when he recites the 
Creed. This is the virgin birth. To breathe such a thing as stain in 
connection with the coming into the world of the Son of God, is a 
sacrilege that amounts to a categorical denial of His divinity. Mary’s 
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part in that mystery was that of a woman chosen to be a vessel con- 
taining the Holy of Holies; in this mystery she becomes the mother 
of God. But between Mary conceiving her Son, and Mary being her- 
self conceived, there is a whole world of difference. It is to this lat- 
ter fact, the mystery of her being conceived immaculately in the 
womb of her mother St. Ann, that the Immaculate Conception 
refers. A whole generation separated these two mysteries in point 
of time; eternity alone can measure the quality that differentiates 
them in point of dignity. 

Nor is there any question here of a purification of Mary from a 
stain once contracted; of guilt incurred and even immediately 
effaced. It is piously believed, without being an article of faith, that 
two creatures of God, the Prophet Daniel and John the Baptist, were 
sanctified in the womb of their mothers. Theirs was, therefore, an 
immaculate birth, but not an immaculate conception, since the first 
moment of their being found them stained like all children of 
Adam; from which stain, however, they were, by God’s power, 
afterward cleansed. But no stain ever sullied the soul of Mary; she 
is “our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” Unspotted from the first 
instant of her conception, she came from the hand of God as pure as 
a child from the baptismal fount. Not at her birth, but before it, af 
her very conception, at the instant the soul was breathed into her 
body, was she made immaculate. 

Finally, the conception of Mary Immaculate did not exclude all 
human agency, all natural operation, as did that of her divine Son. 
Mary’s parents were truly parents to her in the obvious meaning of 
the word. Nor may we pretend that the grace she enjoyed was any 
more than an exemption, made in view of a future dignity that 
precluded the very thought of sin, altogether undue, unessential 
to her nature. It was a pure gift, raising her higher than all 
other creatures, but leaving her nevertheless a pure creature with 
an engrafted endowment, “an unfallen child of Adam.” Nearer 
to God than any of us, she is as far from being divine as the 
least of us. She needed redemption like all of us; but whereas 
redemption is applied to us by means of Baptism, it was supplied 
to her by anticipation, at the moment that she began to exist. 

We may not as yet see clearly what is meant by the mystery of 
the Immaculate Conception, but we hold these facts: it refers to 
Mary’s own conception, and not to that of her divine Son; it is a 
privilege of absolute stainlessness, and not a purification in any sense ; 
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it did not change her nature of creature, however similar it may 
at first sight appear to the unspeakable privilege of the Saviour’s 
taking on flesh. 

The word “Immaculate” means of course “without stain.” Adam, 
it is related in Holy Writ, sinned. A stain followed that sinning, 
a stain bequeathed to all his descendants. In us, his children, this 
is original sin. It consists substantially in the deprival of the grace 
or friendship of God and the consequent forfeiture of the right to 
heaven. Every child of Adam participates in that guilt and stain 
and comes into the world a child of wrath. All Christians admit 
this teaching; and so truly is it a belief of the Christian reli- 
gion that to deny it is to do away with all necessity for Christ’s 
coming down to earth. His mission consisted in taking up the con- 
demnatory decree made out against the whole race of man, nailing 
it to the Cross and effacing the sentence with His blood. 

Now, Mary, we believe, is the sole exception to the universal law 
of inherited sin; she alone of all creatures escaped the curse of the 
fall. By virtue of her future dignity she was exempt from the stain 
that sullies all flesh and knew not the forfeiture of that right which 
we all labor under until relieved by the saving grace of Baptism. 
This is her privilege. 

This mystery, then, we believe; not only that, but we love to 
believe it, love to show our belief in many ways. If the Almighty 
made her the admirable creature that she is, lavished upon her his 
choicest gifts and spared her the misery of our accursed inheritance, 
we can but rejoice and congratulate her on having found grace in 
the eyes of her Creator. And if God, Who is admirable in all His 
ways, is honored in His works, scarcely can we honor Him more 
than by doing homage to this masterpiece of His omnipotence. 

Second Point.—Another requisite of an intelligent faith is that we 
possess good and sufficient reason for the faith that is in us; that 
we be convinced, intellectually satisfied to receive and assent to 
the truths we hold. Now, what shall we say, in the first instance, 
of our faith in this matter; what is the immediate reason of our 
belief in this mystery? 

The peculiarity of our faith is that it comes, as St. Paul says it 
should come, by hearing; and our hearing is of the Word of God. 
What Word of God, since conflicting claims are made to its pos- 
session? The Word of God properly, authoritatively, infallibly in- 
terpreted. And what is this authority, this infallible guide? The 
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Church, sent and commissioned to teach all nations concerning God 
and the things that pertain to Him—to which if any man hearken 
not, he is, on the word of Christ Himself, to be classed among 
heathens and publicans. A teacher then did God establish; she 
has spoken, and her voice has been heard, in no uncertain accents, 
in relation to this mystery. She has proclaimed it as a revealed truth 
that Mary was conceived free from the guilt of original sin and 
this immunity is her Immaculate Conception. For Catholic believers 
this is the immediate reason for belief; it is sufficient; it may even 
be said to be necessary for any intelligent belief. If a man may rea- 
sonably believe—and does so believe—that a teacher can not lead 
him into error, he is the most unreasonable of creatures if he will 
not accept her teaching, or even hesitates about receiving it. The 
infallible mouthpiece of the infallible Church has uttered its defini- 
tion; on this solid ground, on the unimpeachable authority of that 
voice, we assent to the truth, and repeat that it is true that Mary 
was conceived Immaculate. Having then heard this Word of God, 
feeling secure of the truth which, through its supernatural pro- 
nouncement, we possess, we may legitimately go farther and 
inquire into more remote motives of credibility. In this regard 
let us remember that, although the Church, when speaking infal- 
libly through her councils or by her pontiffs, bases her claim to 
unerring veracity on the fact of Christ’s promise to be ever with 
her; yet, because she must employ every human means for ascer- 
taining the truth, the force of her utterances lies, from a human 
standpoint, in her expressing officially, and giving the weight of her 
authority to, the belief, teaching and practice—constant and uni- 
versal—of the Church during the ages. Scripture may but enunciate 
vaguely a truth, may but outline it faintly, shadow and typify it; 
yet, if the Christian sense within the Church, guided by the Holy 
Spirit, seizes upon this bud of revealed doctrine, and in belief and 
teaching makes it bloom forth and blossom, it is for us as surely a 
flower of religious truth as if we culled it full blown from the 
pages of Holy Writ. For the voice of God is in the unwritten, as 
well as in the written, Word; tradition is as truly for us a channel 
of revelation as Scripture. And so we shall find a reason for our 
faith in the mystery of the Immaculate Conception, if we listen 
to the praises of Mary sung in all the ages of Christianity, if we 
see her exalted, magnified, glorified above and beyond every other 
merely human creature. Hearkening then to the symphony of 
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Mary’s praises that ring down the centuries: we discover, as the 
Church has discovered, that they mean nothing if not that she re- 
mained untouched by the universal contagion of Adam’s sin; we 
find this belief obtaining from the first dawn of Christianity, con- 
stant, world-wide, approved, encouraged, practised, loved. 

To get at the first note of the concert in honor of Mary’s unspotted 
birthright, we must vault over the space of thousands of years and 
come in memory to the very first days of the creation. It began 
while Adam yet lay prone under the curse of God, and Eve, his 
co-worker in evil, shared beside him the weight of divine wrath. 
Darkly, but not too darkly for the Christian faith to perceive it, 
Mary’s privilege was announced then and there. “I will put enmi- 
ties between thee and the woman, said God to the serpent, and thy 
seed and her seed: she shall crush thy head, and thou shalt lay in 
wait for her heel.”” A woman then, either in herself or in her seed 
or offspring, shall co-operate in the undoing of this nefarious scheme 
of evil, even as Eve had co-operated in the doing. A second Eve 
shall come. The prophecy was fulfilled of course. Christ redeemed 
man from the effects of the fall. But one co-operated with Him in 
a certain sense; a woman gave Him birth. A parallel sug- 
gested itself naturally between Mary and Eve. The Fathers 
called her the new Eve. Here at least is the root of the tradition of 
which we have spoken. The early Fathers called her the new Eve, 
not in one place but in every center of religious teaching, with an 
accord and sameness which nothing but a common source can ac- 
count for; they repeat it almost monotonously. The succeeding 
ages took up the strain, knew Mary as such and believed in her. Cen- 
tury answered century in unbroken harmony. Rare denials served 
but to reveal the general nature and depth of the belief. Time 
strengthened it. Never was a title more completely won than that 
of the second Eve to Mary, with all that it implied. 

And what does it imply, you ask. Well, it implies that if Mary is 
another Eve, is similar to her in anything, it must be in her origin, 
since it could not be in her sin. There is nothing else on which to 
base a resemblance. And the origin of Eve, was it not immacu- 
late? No sin, no stain here. She came from the hand of God an 
object pleasing to Him; “she was taken from Adam’s side, in a 
garment, so to say, of grace.” She was as yet unfallen and in full 
possession of her right to heaven. This is the resemblance the 
Christian sense perceived between Eve and Mary, this the parallel 
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the Fathers draw and dwell upon, with a unanimity and persistence 
most remarkable. Mary was the only woman clean, spotless from 
the beginning; to find her equal in this respect one had to go back 
to the first woman, Eve; therefore is Mary the second Eve. And 
this, if it is not for Mary a clear, unequivocal declaration of her 
Immaculate Conception, then what is it? What other inference is 
possible ! 

The burden of Catholic teaching concerning the mother of God, 
in every age and in every place, clear and bright on the pages of 
history, is this: Mary is not, in any possible sense, a divine person; 
nothing may be said of her that is repugnant to reason or contrary to 
Scripture; with these restrictions, say of her holiness and sanctity 
what you will, you can never do her full justice. But mention not 
sin in the same breath with that holy name. Her immaculate purity 
dates from the first instant of her being; in this she is the new Eve. 
If the whole Church taught and believed this doctrine from Apostolic 
times, then the whole Church taught and believed the mystery of the 
Immaculate Conception. And if the Holy Ghost is ever with the 
Church, then this doctrine is true. And since it could be known only 
by revelation, then it is revealed. Being a revealed truth, the 
Church had only to put upon it the stamp of her approbation and 
define it officially as an article of faith to make its acceptance bind- 
ing on the conscience of all the faithful. This she has done. On 
a memorable day, fifty-two years ago, amid the acclamations of 
joy of the entire Catholic world, Pius the Ninth, speaking as the 
Vicar of Christ on earth, after rehearsing this proof of tradition 
as sufficient ground for believing it a truth, declared the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Blessed Virgin a dogma of faith. 

And indeed it is difficult to understand how deep Christian senti- 
ment, familiar with the fundamental truths of religion, touched by 
the grace of the supernatural, endowed with that delicacy of piety 
that comes from the very well springs of faith, can even for a 
moment brook the idea of sin in the Mother of God. It reasons after 
this fashion. The Creator determined to send His divine Son to 
earth. He chose the path of the flesh, elected to be born of a woman. 
The channel was universally polluted; yet it was the only natural 
way. Now, if God could, and why could He not, since He is all- 
powerful and the law is of His own making; if He would, and why 
would He not, since sin is the one thing He must necessarily hate in 
itself: if He could and would make that way clean over which He 
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was to enter into the world then is Mary Immaculate. The law 
is universal; but it is the prerogative of every law-giver to be 
exempt from his own laws; it is the nature of every law to admit 
exceptions. He could not associate Himself, even remotely, with 
sin in any form. And what closer association can be imagined than 
the union of mother and child! How could the Holy of Holies bring 
Himself to descend into, to take up His abode for many months in 
the womb of one who had been tainted by sin, an impure vessel, 
upon whom His own curse had rested, a child of wrath! Let those 
who pretend to be able to do so, explain it. Catholic piety refuses 
to entertain the idea, recoils from the very thought of it, as from 
something repugnant to the instinctive sentiment of faith. The 
spouse of the Father, the mother of the Son, the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, Mary was all this; either God had renounced His old-time 
hatred of sin or she never knew the curse of its baneful touch. Full 
of grace was she from the beginning, else she had not been found 
worthy to come into such close, intimate relations with the Godhead. 

Conclusion.—This then is, briefly, our faith and the reasons of 
our faith in the mystery, beautiful beyond measure, of Mary’s Im- 
maculate Conception. Let us glorify her for the unspeakable favor 
which the Almighty was pleased to confer upon her; and see in her 
entrancing spotlessness an ideal to which we should strive to con- 
form our lives. Let us honor her, and thus secure unto ourselves 
the grace of her powerful intercession. Let us honor her, and 
thereby honor Him who made her—the daughter who, among the 
many that have gathered together riches, surpasses them all. 
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XVI. CHRIST, THE TRUE MESSIAS. 
BY THE REV. BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The denial of the rationalistic critics that Jesus 
claimed to be the Christ. The Jewish concept of the Messias. The 
Christian concept. The witness of John the Baptist. The temptation. 
Jesus’ manifestation of Himself at first indirect and obscure. Why did 
Jesus forbid the demons to declare Him Messias? (1) To guard against 
the popular enthusiasm; (2) to offset the hatred of the Pharisees. He 
preaches the gospel of the Messianic Kingdom. He insinuates his Messias- 
ship by, (a) His divine authority in teaching; (b) His miracles; (c) His 
claim to divine prerogatives and powers. His explicit witness to the 
disciples of John. The testimony of his friends, Andrew, Philip, Na- 
thaniel, and Peter. His Messiasship of suffering and of triumph. The 
witness of the transfiguration. The Messianic triumph of Palm Sunday. 
The last testimony before Caiphas. 

Peroration—We should know these testaments so as to present them 
to orthodox Jews who are still looking for the Messias to come. 


It has often been stated, beloved brethren, by the rationalistic critics 
and broadchurchmen of to-day who deny the divinity of Christ, that 
never once during His public ministry did our Saviour declare 
Himself to be the true Messias. Theory after theory has been de- 
vised to uphold this contention. Some have denied the historical 
character of the Messianic utterances of the gospels; others have 
appealed confidently to the supposed denials of our Saviour; others 
have insisted on the stupidity of the apostles who failed to under- 
stand their Master’s message; others have imagined a Messianic 
legend framed by the first enthusiastic preachers of the resurrec- 
tion. It is not our purpose, beloved brethren, to discuss these views 
of the modern unbeliever. But in view of the fact that these theo- 
ries are being voiced to-day in the popular magazines and news- 
papers, it is good for us to consider briefly the true witness of the 
gospels to Jesus, the Messias. 

Nothing is clearer in the gospels than the fact that the Jews in 
the time of Our Lord were ardently longing for the coming of the 
King of Israel, the Messias. Most of the people had lost sight of 
Isaias, Man of Sorrows, who was to govern a universal spiritual 
kingdom. They rather looked forward to a powerful king, 
who with and under Jehovah would reign supreme over all the kings 
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and nations of the earth. He was to appear before the people with 
the evident stamp of God’s approval to inaugurate a new, eternal 
kingdom, “high above the kings of the earth” (Ps. Ixxxviii, 28). 
He was to crush all the enemies of Israel, free them from the galling 
yoke of the Romans, and make the Jewish people the Lords of all 
the world. “In him shall all the tribes of the earth be blessed. All 
the nations shall magnify him” (Ps. lxxi, 17). Every one of Israel’s 
prophets had pointed to Him; every one of Israel’s righteous kings 
had foreshadowed Him; every one of Israel’s priests had offered 
sacrifices for His coming. He was to be their great prophet, priest 
and king. 

The Christian Messias, as witnessed to in the gospels, was in very 
truth a prophet, priest and king. He came indeed to found a new 
eternal kingdom, but a spiritual, not a political, one. “My kingdom 
is not of this world” (Jo. xviii, 36). Even the apostles found this 
a hard lesson to learn, for even on the very morning of the Ascension 
they asked the risen Jesus: “Lord, wilt thou at this time restore 
again the kingdom of Israel” (Acts i, 6). 

He was to be a triumphant king indeed, but His triumph was to 
be gained by the apparent failure of the Cross. He had told His 
followers frequently that He was the suffering Messias, but the 
words of the two disciples on the road to Emmaus prove to us how 
hard this was to believe (Luke xxiv, 21). 

There is no doubt whatever that John the Baptist taught the 
people in the country about the Jordan that Jesus was the Messias. 
Attracted by John’s marvelous preaching, and won by his austere 
life, they at first thought him the expected Christ. But he instantly 
denied it, declaring that he was only the forerunner of the Messianic 
kingdom which was at hand (Luke iii, 1, 15; Matt. iii, 2). He told 
them plainly that Jesus, the founder of that kingdom, is one “mightier 
than I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop down 
and loose. I have baptized you with water, but He shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost” (Mark i, 7, 8; Matt. ili, 12). 

These words of the Baptist prepare us for the miracles wrought 
at the baptism of Jesus, whose Messianic bearing is most evident. 
In the synagogue at Nazareth, Jesus Himself tells us that the Holy 
Spirit anointed Him at His symbolic baptism, and publicly conse- 
crated Him to the divine office of the Messias. “The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me. Wherefore he hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the contrite of heart” 
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(Luke iv, 18). Jehovah, His heavenly Father, declared from on high 
that He was the Messias: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased” (Matt. iii, 17). St. Matthew makes this very clear to 
us when he applies to Jesus the words of Isaias, who proclaimed 
our Saviour well pleasing to His Father because of His Messianic 
office: “Behold my servant whom I have chosen, my beloved in 
whom my soul hath been well pleased. I will put my spirit upon 
him, and he shall show judgment to the Gentiles” (Matt. xii, 18). 
St. Peter later on declares to the centurion Cornelius the Messianic 
character of Christ’s baptism: “You know . . . Jesus of Naz- 
areth, how God anointed him with the Holy Ghost, and with power, 
who went about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed, 
for God was with him” (Acts x, 38). 

From the banks of the Jordan, “Jesus was led by the spirit into 
the desert to be tempted by the devil” (Matt. iv, 1). The threefold 
temptation of Christ is clearly a revelation of His Messiasship. Satan 
through the keenness of his intellect, evidently suspects that Jesus 
is the promised Messias, for he greets him with the title of, “Son 
of God” (Matt. iv, 3). Satan well knew that the Messias was to 
possess a great power of working miracles, so he demands of Christ 
“that these stones be made bread,” and “that he cast himself down 
from the pinnacle of the temple.” He further knew that the Messias 
was to be the king of all the nations, so he proposes to him this uni- 
versal royalty to see whether or not our Saviour would declare that 
he already possessed it. (Matt. iv, 3, 6,9). Jesus rebukes Satan 
without, however, in the slightest degree, waiving his claim to the 
title of Messias or Son of God. 

From the very outset of His public ministry Jesus proclaimed 
Himself by word and work to be the true Messias. It is, of course, 
certain that this manifestation of Himself became clearer and more 
direct as His ministry neared its close, but there were good reasons 
for this. 

His work in Galilee would have been seriously impeded, if he had 
allowed the people to regard Him as their Messias, according to the 
current view of the day. We all remember the popular excitement at 
the sight of the miracle of the loaves and fishes. The people asso- 
ciated the Messias with the fulfilment of all the national hopes, and 
crying out: “This is of a truth the prophet, that is come into the 
world” (Job vi, 14). They at once desired “to take him by force 
and make him king,” in face of the Roman power. 
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It was to guard against this popular enthusiasm, and not to gain- 
say in any way His belief in His own Messiaship that our Saviour 
forbade the open recognition of it by those whom he cured of demon 
possession. The demons knew Him as “the Christ,” “the Holy One 
of God,” “the Son of God,” the “Son of the Most High God,” come 
to torment and destroy them” (Luke iv, 41, Matt. viii, 29; Mark i, 
24, 25, 34; Mark iii, 12, 5, 7). 

Our Saviour acted in the same way with regard to many of the 
miracles He wrought. When He healed the leper He said to him: 
“See thou tell no man” (Mark i, 44); and in raising the daughter 
of Jairus, “he charged them strictly that no man should know it” 
(Mark v, 43; Cf. Matt. ix, 30; Mark vii, 36; viii, 26). This by 
no means implied any denial on His part of the miracles He 
wrought. But He knew full well the evil dispositions of many of 
His enemies. Had not Corozain, Bethsaida, Capharnaum and even 
Nazareth refused to hearken to His preaching, and attributed His 
miracles to Beelzebub? 

Where the influence of the Pharisees was practically powerless as 
at Gerasa in the Decapolis, on the eastern bank of the Lake of 
Genesareth, He told the man He had cured to tell His friends “the 
great things the Lord had done for him” (Mark v, 19). So in 
Samaria, where the same conditions prevailed, our Saviour found no 
difficulty in proclaiming His Messiasship to the sinful woman of 
Sichar (John iv, 26). 

Instead, therefore, of declaring directly and explicitly that He was 
the Messias, our Saviour at first preferred to manifest Himself in- 
directly by His words and miracles, thus gradually destroying in the 
minds of the people their false view of a political Messias, and pre- 
paring His chosen ones for the spiritual Messias, who as Son of 
God and Son of Man was to die on the Cross for man’s salvation. 

The “gospel or good news of the kingdom” was the subject of 
His discourses in the cities and synagogues of Galilee (Matt. iv, 23; 
ix, 35; Luke viii, 1; ix, 11), and the theme of the beautiful sermon 
on the mount (Matt. vi, 33), and the parables at the lakeside 
(Mark iv, 11, 26, 30). As the Lord of the kingdom, he chooses its 
preachers, and invests them with His own divine authority (Matt. 
x, 7; Mark iii, 14; Luke x, 9). Unlike the Scribes and Pharisees, 
He teaches as one having authority (Matt. v, 22, 44; vii, 29), cor- 
recting their false human traditions, giving a new authoritative in- 
terpretation to the law of Sinai, and so perfecting it that the people. 
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“were astonished at his doctrine’ (Mark i, 22). What made them 
marvel the more, and made them believe that Jesus was the Messias 


.of their people, was the fact that He was looked upon as a carpen- 


ter’s son from the despised Nazareth of Galilee, and a teacher who 
had never studied (Mark vi, 2, 3,; John i, 46; vii, 52; vii, 15). 

Again the miracles our Saviour wrought prepared the people for 
His final explicit revelation of His Messiasship. He commanded 
the winds and the waves (Mark iv, 35-50), He healed the sick 
(Mark 1, 31), He drove demons from the possessed (Mark i, 23), 
He cleansed the lepers (Mark i, 42), He raised the dead (Mark 
v, 42). No wonder the people cried out: “What is this new doc- 
trine? for with power He commandeth the unclean spirits” (Mark 
i, 27). “Who is this that both wind and sea obey Him?” (iv, 40). 
Surely “a great prophet is risen up amongst us” (Luke vii, 16). 

Moreover, this humble Jesus, the friend of the lowly and sinners, 
tells the people continually that He is greater than any of their 
prophets—greater than Jonas, Solomon, or the Baptist ( Matt. xii, 41, 
42; xi, 9). He claims the prerogatives of Jehovah. He acts as 
master of the Sabbath, healing the paralytic and allowing His disci- 
ples to pluck the ears of corn on that day (Mark iii, 1-6; ii, 23). And 
when the Pharisees object, He declares Himself “greater than the 
temple,” and Lord of the Sabbath (Matt. xii, 5-8). He pardons the 
paralytic his sins, and when His authority is gainsaid by His ene- 
mies, He works a miracle to prove it (Mark ii, 1-12). At the house 
of Simon, He receives back the penitent Magdalene, to the disgust 
of the strait-laced, hypocritical upholders of the law (Luke vii, 
36-50). He gives His disciples the power to work miracles, which 
they exercise in His name (Mark iii, 15). 

But not only did our Saviour insinuate His Messiasship by His 
authoritative teaching, His miracles, and His claim to divine powers, 
but He more than once asserted it Himself, or allowed His friends to 
do so. 

When, for instance, the disciples of John asked Him whether He 
was the Messias (Matt. xi, 3), He answered them by quoting the 
words which the prophet Isaias had used long before to indicate 
the Christ (Is. xxxv, 5; lxi, 1). “Go,” He said to them, “and relate 
to John what you have heard and seen. The blind see, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise again, the poor 
have the gospel preached to them” (Matt. xi, 4-5). Again in prais- 
ing John to the people after the disciples had departed, He praises 
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him solely on account of his being the precursor of Himself, the 
true Messias (Matt. xi, 10). 

The first words of Andrew to his brother Simon to win him to 
Our Lord were: “We have found the Messias, which is, being in- 
terpreted, the Christ” (Jo. i, 41). And Philip says to his friend 
Nathaniel: “We have found him of whom Moses in the law and the 
prophets did write” (Jo. i, 45). Later on Nathaniel talking to Jesus 
acknowledges his claim: “Rabbi, thou art the Son of God, thou art 
the king of Israel” (Jo. i, 49). 

Still more explicit is the testimony of Peter near the town of 
Caesarea Philippi. Our Saviour had asked the apostles a direct 
question: “But whom do you say that lam.” Simon Peter answered 
and said: “Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God” (Matt. xvi, 
16). It was a time most fitting such a clear explicit acknowledgment 
of Christ’s divinity and Messiasship. The ministry in Galilee was 
drawing to a close; they were about to journey to Jerusalem where 
Jesus was fully aware that the Cross awaited Him. 

This testimony is made all the more striking inasmuch as Jesus 
declares it proceeds from a divine revelation: “Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jona ; because flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, 
but my Father who is in heaven” (Matt. xvi, 17). 

It moreover is confirmed by the witness of His heavenly Father at 
the transfiguration. As at the Jordan baptism, a voice came out of 
the cloud saying: “This is my most beloved Son, hear ye Him.” 
Moses and Elias appeared as representatives of the law and the 
prophets, giving their homage to Jesus as the founder of the New 
Covenant, the fulfilment of the Old. The glory of Jesus, “whose gar- 
ments became shining and exceeding white as snow” ( Mark ix, I-7), 
gave the three apostles a foretaste of the glory of the triumphant 
Messias. 

During this last year, our Saviour frequently insists on this future 
triumph. “For the Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father 
with his angels” (Matt. xvi, 26). “And when the Son of Man shall 
come in his majesty, and all the angels with him, then shall he sit 
upon the seat of his majesty. And all nations shall be gathered 
before him” (Matt. xxvi, 31-32). 

And yet continually He tries to impress upon their minds that 
He is the Man of Sorrows foretold by Isaias, “who is come to give 
his life a redemption for many” (Mark x, 45), “who is to suffer 
and to be rejected by this generation” (Luke xvii, 25). 
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On His entry into Jerusalem the people made a great public 
demonstration in acknowledgment of Jesus the Messias, to the great 
anger of the Pharisees. They cut down boughs from the trees, 
strewed their garments in the way, and shouted: “Hosanna, blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. Blessed be the kingdom 
of our father David that cometh,” “Blessed be the king who cometh 
in the name of the Lord” (Mark xi, 8-10; Luke xix, 38). Jesus ac- 
cepted this homage without a word of disapproval. The Pharisees 
came to Him and demanded that He rebuke His disciples for their 
Messianic feelings. But instead of doing so, Our Lord said to them: 
“T say to you, that if these shall hold their peace, the stones will cry 
out” (Luke xix, 40). 

The last testimony of our Saviour to His Messiasship was made 
before the high priest, and sealed the sentence of death upon Him. 
“Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed God,” he was asked. 
And Jesus said to him: “I am, and you shall see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of the power of God, and coming with 
the clouds of heaven” (Mark xiv, 61, 62). 

We have thus in brief outline, beloved brethren, sketched the 
gospel witness to the Messiasship of Jesus the Son of God. It is im- 
portant for us to know it well, in view of the modern denial of the 
unbeliever, and the Jew. It may be hard to convince the rational- 
istic critic, but at the very least we should know the testimony of 
Jesus and His friends. I have met on my missions to non-Catholics, 
men and women of orthodox Judaism, who, alert to know the truth 
have been won by a prayerful study of these texts to accept Jesus as 
the Son of God, the Messias of their people. Some have faced 
persecution as bitter as their forefathers faced, when they became 
the first followers of the risen Christ. Let our prayers go forth for 
them all, that they kneel down one day with the doubting Thomas, 
crying out: “My Lord, my God.” 
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XVII. THE PASSION AND DEATH OF OUR LORD. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


“Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried.” “He 
loved me and delivered himself for me.”—Gal. ii, 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—Our Lord, central figure of the four gospels. Story of His 
Passion their main subject. St. John the Baptist and the “Lamb of God.” 
How this gentle Lamb was done to death for sins of His people form the 
drama of the Passion. Only devout believers in His Divinity realize 
significance of Passion. Cross is mark and ensign of Lamb. From it He 
reigns, teaches and heals. Brazen serpent of new dispensation. Why 
title surmounting it written in the three great world-languages of day. 
Because all true religion, culture, civilization, and empire based on 1t. 
Story of Passion usually unfolded in five acts, ‘called sorrowful mysteries. 

Passion, culmination of suffering life. Way of cross extends 
from Bethlehem to Calvary. Texts: “Suffered under Tiberius and 
Pilate. Dying embers of Jewish Sovereignty,” (Gen. xlix, 10). Glance at 
last journey to Jerusalem, Bethany, Olivet, Palm Sunday. Passion 
proper begins with agony in garden. Type of Eden. Crushing of the 
olive whence oil of mercy and grace. Depth of mental anguish that 
wrenched cry for alleviation. The bloody sweat. Vision of sin. In_ the 
hands of His enemies. The night of horrors. Judas and Peter. Trial 
before Sanhedrim. Pilate and Herod. 

II. Pilate’s weakness and inconsistency. The scourging. Its excess. 
Vision of the Seers. The “Ecce Homo.” Cry for blood and God’s 
answer to it. Our duty to our thorn-crowned King. The carrying of the 
Cross. The “via dolorosa.” Arrival at Calvary. The raising up of the 
Cross. The winepress and the mill. Cross is throne, pulpit and chair. 
The cry for pardon of enemies. The words on the Cross and what they 
suggest. Death on the Cross. Signs. Birth of new order of things. 
Triumph in death for Jesus and us. 


Christ Our Lord is the central figure of the four gospels, as of 
their summary, the creed. The gospels, with slightly varying details, 
tell the simple story of His life and the weird and tragic story of 
His death. 

One day his precursor John, seeing the Redeemer’s meek and 
gentle figure among the throng of penitent candidates for Baptism, 
exclaimed: “Behold the lamb of God, behold Him who taketh away 
the sins of the world.” The death story of this speechless Lamb, 
“holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners” (Heb. vii, 26), 
forms the historical groundwork of the fourth article of the creed, 
the theme of my discourse to-day. 

It is only the devout believer, verifying in the creed the truth of 
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Our Lord’s real manhood and Godhead, who can grasp the mys- 
tery of the passion in all its bearings, and realize the pathos, and 
poetry, and depth of meaning lying hid in the story that thrills the 
world. To see in it merely a miscarriage of justice, an isolated 
act of man’s wrong to his fellowman, is to miss its true signifi- 
cance. No doubt it is the story of an innocent man wrongly done 
to death; of a noble life, witnessing to the value of principle and 
self-sacrifice and truth by a martyr’s end. It is all this, and more. 
It is the story of the divine in the human—of God “emptying Him- 
self,” laying down His human life, not through compulsion, or 
necessity, or because it was deserved, or needed to chasten and 
purify as in the case of the saints; but offered up voluntarily, in all 
its prime beauty and strength, for a race of ungrateful, undeserving, 
and uninteresting sinners, like ourselves. “Oblatus est quia ipse 
voluit.” “No man taketh away my life; but I lay it down of my- 
self.” No wonder it is “the story, that moves the world.” 

The very instrument of his death, sordid and loathsome before, 
now held in highest honor, has grown into a symbol of belief, hope, 
light, love, and healing. The Cross now is deemed, and rightly 
deemed, an altar, a book, and a pulpit. It is the sign of “the lamb 
that was slain,” but “who now lives.” From it, in every clime, He 
reigns, teaches, and heals. It is the symbol of His passion, the 
rainbow of promise to a fallen race, restored to God. The title it 
bore when raised on Calvary, some nineteen centuries ago, was 
written in the three great world-languages of that day, Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin, indicating, as we see realized in intervening his- 
tory, that He who was nailed to it was King, i. e., supreme in reli- 
gion, the sphere of the Jew; in culture and intelligence, the re- 
puted sphere of the Greek; and in empire, authority, law, the realm 
of the Latin, or Roman. Away from the Cross of Christ, the sym- 
bol of unselfish love, the world will yet find, to its cost, that there is 
no religion, no culture, no authority, worthy of the name. “God 
forbid then, that I should glory save in the cross of Christ Jesus” 
(Gal. vi, 14). 

And now for the story of the Cross, the story of the new Joseph, 
done to death by his own brethren, and cast into a pit, afterward to 
rise from it, and be their Lord and Saviour. The drama of the 
Cross, the story of the passion and death of Christ, is usually put 
before us in five leading acts, called the five sorrowful mysteries— 
each stirring the heart to its depths, and helping us on our own 
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way to Calvary and Olivet—the king’s highway, the royal road of the 
Cross, and the only safe and sure road to the end for which we are 
destined. 

1. The five sorrowful mysteries, summing up the passion, were but 
the culmination of a suffering life. We may say that the way of the 
Cross, began at Bethlehem, and ended at Calvary. In the portrait 
drawn of him, by the prophet-evangelist Isaias, “Beautiful upon the 
mountains were the feet of him that brought good tidings” (lii, 7), 
yet, owing to his suffering, “was there no beauty in him, nor 
comeliness, despised was he, and the most abject of men, a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with infirmity.” “Surely he hath borne 
our infirmities, and carried our sorrows: and we have thought him 
as it were a leper, and as one struck by God and afflicted. He was 
wounded for our iniquities, he was bruised for our sins: the chas- 
tisement of our peace is upon him and by his bruises we are healed” 
(Id. liii, 3, 4, 5). God smote him not for his own, but “for the 
wickedness of his people.” 

It was when Tiberius reigned at Rome, and Pontius Pilate gov- 
erned under him at Jerusalem, just as the last remnants of Juda’s 
sovereignty were fast disappearing (Gen. xlix, 10), that envy of the 
king reached its full height; and His enemies sought to “deliver him 
to the Gentiles, to be mocked, and scourged, and crucified” (Matt. 
xx, 19). Needless to dwell on the momentary triumphs that ushered 
in His passion, when, as He came down the slopes of Olivet, crowds 
surged out from Jerusalem, cutting palm branches on the way, to 
meet and hail the “Son of David,” and welcome Him into His royal 
city. Calvary loomed in the distance. He ever lived under the shadow 
of the Cross. Even on Thabor “where his face did shine as the sun,” 
yet His speech was not of heaven, but of “the decrease he should 
suffer at Jerusalem.” 

The first stage of the passion proper begins with the agony in the 
garden, the “passion of the soul,” as it is well called. Here agony, 
or grief of soul, chiefly reigned. All pain indeed, strictly speaking, 
is mental. The mind creates for itself here, and perhaps in the other 
world too, heaven, or hell. In variety, acuteness, and depth, the 
mental pains of this passion far exceeded those of the body. In the 
garden of Eden, Adam indulged in the sweet fruit, that brought bitter 
woes to our race. Here, in this garden of olives, the new Adam 
drinks the cup of bitterness to the dregs, to restore man to his lost 
privileges. In the deep shadows of Gethsemane, the olive is to be 
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crushed, whence should flow, in rich mystic streams for all time, the 
oil of grace, and mercy, and truth. The new Isaac receives the first 
thrust of the sacrificial knife, the emissary goat of the new law “feels 
the pressure of the high priest, laying upon Him “the iniquities of us 
all.” “My soul is sorrowful even unto death,” tell the anguish 
wherewith His heart was wrung ; and the bloody sweat, oozing from 
His sacred body, speaks in mute eloquence of the agony weighing on 
His soul. 

But Judas and a gang of hirelings are fast drawing near to arrest 
Him. “Friend, wherefore art thou come?” is the salute, addressed 
by the searcher of hearts to the false follower that dares to hail 
Him with a kiss. Repentance was invited, and still possible. But 
the soul of Judas was scorched, his heart withered and hardened, 
under Our Lord’s embrace. It was the traitor’s last grace, and he 
rejected it. He chose “darkness rather than light”; and the soul 
that failed to bend to the divine mercy, had soon to yield to the 
divine justice, 

To show that he yields to violence, not by force, but of his own 
accord, He utters a word, and the rabble behind Judas, “fall back- 
ward to the ground.” “But this is your hour and the power of 
darkness,” He continues, and submits to their will. The disciples, 
thereupon, broke and fled; and the meek and gentle Saviour is left 
to “tread the winepress alone.” All through the remainder of that 
night, Eternal Wisdom, hustled about from one local court to an- 
other, is made the sport of the crowd, mocked, buffeted, spat upon, 
blindfolded, and asked to “prophecy who it was that smote him.” 
Needless to dwell on the trial of Christ before the Sanhedrim, in 
form and substance clearly unfair, as well indeed expect justice for 
a lamb arraigned before wolves, as for Christ before his judges. 
Suffice it to say, He is declared guilty of blasphemy, and brought 
before Pilate for His death sentence. A charge of treason to Caesar 
that elicits Christ’s own declaration of His inherent royalty—king- 
ship over “a kingdom not of this world,” but a realm of light, and 
love, and peace, and righteousness, to which all men are called. 
Pilate and Herod, convinced of His guiltlessness, are yet baffled like 
the worldly wise of all times by His meekness and silence. He 
is ever irresponsive to dishonest seekers after truth, like Pilate, or 
after marvels, like Herod. He ever reveals Himself to the penitent ; 
but above all, to the “clean of heart” and “innocent of hand.” 

2. Pilate, deaf to the voice of his own conscience and the appeal 
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of his gentle, vision-favored wife, weakly yields to the savage frenzy 
of the Jews, and hands the Saviour over to be scourged. A ruffianly 
band, with lewd jest and profane ribaldry, strip off His rent gar- 
ments and mock robe; and, with cruel rivalry, vie in inflicting stripes 
on the sacred limbs of the “Son of Man.” Instead of the legal 
thirty-nine, thousands are said to have been dealt, till in the words of 
Isaias: “From the sole of the foot to the top of the head, there is 
no soundness, wounds, and bruises, and swelling sores” (Is. liii, 2). 
Well might He say in the words of the psalmist, “I have been 
scourged all the day” (Ps. Ixxii, 14); and, “The wicked have 
wrought upon my back” (Id. liii, 2). 

Then, over His torn and bleeding limbs they cast in scorn an old 
torn purpie soldier’s cloak, and weaving a crown of the long, hard, 
nail-like thorns growing hard by, they pressed them on His head, till 
the blood streamed down His face and neck. A reed is thrust into His 
hand, and bending the knee in cruel mockery, they cry, “Hail, King 
of the Jews.” Thus arrayed, yet wearing withal an aspect of sub- 
lime and majestic patience, He is brought before the people in the 
hope that the sight will melt their hard hearts; but the long swelling 
cry of “Crucify him, crucify him,” is the sole answer to Pilate’s 
words, “Behold the man!” 

Weak, wavering, Pilate compromises with his conscience by 
washing his hands of innocent blood, and then hands Jesus over to 
the fury of His enemies. But that blood “speaking louder than 
Abel,” seals his and their doom. Pilate, the worldly Pilate, feared 
only Caesar, and the people, not from love of Rome but hatred of 
Christ, cried they would have “no king but Caesar ;” but ere that 
generation had passed, Caesar shed their blood like water, and 
turned their temple and city into a shamble. Pilate was removed 
from his post, exiled, and finally took his own life, going, like Judas, 
to “his place,” the place made for himself in the next world by his 
conduct in this. Christ’s enemies are dead and gone; but He “still 
liveth,” and will come again one day “to judge the quick and the 
dead.” 

Let us now choose Him for our King. True, His body is torn 
by the lash, His head is pierced by prickly thorns, His robe is a 
tattered rag; but our sins of lust, our mad rush for unlawful, ma- 
terial pleasures, have been visited on His head. He is the scapegoat 
“of our iniquities ;’ but Our Lord, and our God withal. Let us see 
the divine in Him, under the veil of our sins, let us salute Him, in 
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“the diadem wherewith his mother crowned him” (Cant. iii, 11). 
And every time our eyes light on a picture of the “Ecce Homo,” let 
us remember, that He, the Son of God, “loved us and gave him- 
self for us.” 

But two more stages of the passion still remain. The two cross 
beams are hastily clamped together, and the death procession starts 
for Calvary, giving rise to the fourth sorrowful mystery, the car- 
rying of the Cross. Weary and footsore, repeatedly staggering 
and falling under its weight, Christ is driven “like an ox to the 
slaughter.” Who has not in going round “the Stations of the Cross,” 
repeatedly dwelt on the incidents and personages of this sad journey, 
the weeping women, the heroic and surviving mother, the kindly 
Veronica, the highly privileged Simon of Cyrene. Wending its 
way along the crooked, rocky streets, crossing the valley of Hinnom 
and out by the city gates, they reach the mound or hillock of Cal- 
vary, so called from the bleached skulls of malefactors strewn 
around. Tradition makes it the spot where Adam lay buried; but 
where now “the handwriting of death against us” is to be blotted 
out. The “bunch of grapes,” carried on the staff, is to be bruised in 
the wine press, the choice wheat is to be ground, to show the fruitful- 
ness of the land in Christ Himself, the rich bread and wine of the 
Eucharistic table, in the new land of promise. 

In the last act of this drama of blood, our Saviour is stripped 
and His fainting form, torn, bruised, and bleeding, is laid on the 
Cross, the tree once “accursed” (Deut. xxi, 23), henceforward to be 
blessed. Rough nails are driven through His hands and feet, deep 
into the knotty wood, and the new tree of life, bearing the precious 
fruit of Mary’s womb, is raised, dragged hastily along, and thrust, 
with rude racking jerk, into the hole prepared for it. Every nerve 
and muscle quivered with the violence of the shock. “They have dug 
my hand and feet.” Nailed to the tree of shame, His back on Je- 
rusalem, His face toward Rome, the new sacred city of God’s chosen 
people, His precious blood streams from the fountains of pierced 
hands and feet like the river of Eden, to water the new paradise of 
God. In the moment of His agony, He yet broke the silence that so 
long held Him mute. In the first of the seven last words, a very store- 
house of wisdom and instruction to His devout followers like the 
seven petitions of the prayer He taught them, He proclaims the 
great distinctive Christian duty of forgiveness of enemies. He Him- 
self, while being torn alive by them, yet cries out in His anguish, 
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“Father forgive them for they know not what they do.” Thus did 
He begin His work of high priest, pleading God to spare His people, 
“ever living to make intercession for us,” ever resting on the altar, 
“the lamb slain as it were,” to appease God’s wrath against sin and 
sinners. Every time we are “washed in the blood of the lamb,” in the 
Sacrament of Penance, every time He regards our contrite hearts, 
and hears our prayer for mercy, we listen, as it were, to the echo 
of those words from the Cross. 

We must pass over in silence the other utterances of Our Lord 
on the Cross, till His last, “Father into thy hands I commend my 
spirit”; and then bowing down His head, He gave up the ghost. 
Thus in the thirty-third year of His age, about 3 p. m. of our day, 
died “The holy One of Israel,” and the work of our redemption was 
completed. Marvels attesting His divinity followed His death. The 
earth shook, rocks were rent, the veil of the temple was torn in 
twain, and from the sixth to the ninth hour darkness covered the 
earth. As Amos (viii, 9) had foretold: “The sun shall go down at 
midday, and I will make the earth dark in the day of light.” 

We have now, brethren, cast a hasty glance at the story of how the 
“meek and humble lamb of God was slain in the house of those he 
loved.” It was Abel the just, slain by his cruel brother Cain; but 
in yielding to death He triumphed over it. Death, no doubt, is still 
the destroyer. As a weird phantom, a hideous specter, it passes 
over the earth, robbing us of our loved ones, sparing neither age nor 
sex nor rank. But to believers, to those who hope, who realize that 
“Christ hath risen,” that “death shall no longer have dominion over 
Him,” it is no longer an angel of destruction, but an angel of light, 
setting the captive free, bidding the lame walk, the blind see, the 
weary to be at rest. Death now only strikes off the prisoner’s fetters, 
relieves the captive spirit, aids us to commend the spirit to the keep- 
ing of Him who gave it. Be it ever therefore our aim in life so 
to act, as when death comes round, we may calmly “bow the head 
in obedience to God’s call, and give up the ghost, i. e., surrender our 
bodily life, our hearts and its best fruits to Him Who is the Father 
of all, and Who made all things for Himself.” 
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XVIII. THE RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


“If ye then be risen with Christ, seek the things that are above.’—Col. iii. 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—These two mysteries follow, and mutually depend in order 
of thought, and time. Ascension completes Resurrection as noon the 
dawn. Each mystery furnishes a point of our discourse. 

I. What is meant by Resurrection? Body necessary to man- 
hood. Soul surviving it incomplete. Body not shell or house of soul, 
or machine actuated by it, but integral and essential part of human 
being. (1). Hence Our Lord’s Resurrection a_ restoration. His 
Rising more than mere “Apotheosis,’ not figurative as o 
heroes, and leaders, and authors who live in memory of 
disciples and admirers. (2) Was a real physical rising of dead 
body with new powers and qualities, more than Rising of Nature in 
spring ajter winter death, or of the beautiful transformation from grub 
gr chrysalis to dragonfly or butterfly. Herein no real death. Lazarus 
and others raised by power not their own, but still subject to decay 
and death and laws of matter. In Christ, death lost its dominion and 
His body its properties. (3) To human reason and experience this fact 
incredible, but proof that it did take place overwhelming. World’s 
best and holiest thinkers, for past nineteen centuries, have accepted it. 
There never has been any lull or wavering in Christendom of words 
in St. Peter's first sermon, “This Jesus did God raise up of whom we 
are all witnesses,’ (Acts ui, 24). Easter central and regulating feast of 
calendar, and Sunday, first day of week, standing evidence of depth of 
this conviction. Faith impregnable against so-called history and science. 

II. Ascension: Completion of Resurrection, crowning visible event 
of Christ’s life. Witness of tradition hereto. Contents of this tradition. 
This twin mystery a lifting of veil hiding other world. Affords certainty 
of and glimpse into a life beyond grave. Two main results of Our Lord’s 
rege (1) Opening of heaven; (2) “He liveth to make intercession 
or us.” 

Ill, Fruits of thoughts on the double mystery summed up in text, 
“If ye be risen,’ etc. (1) Have we risen to newness of life? i. e., under- 
gone the tangible supernatural change from sin to grace? Are we con- 
victed? Have we sincerely washed our stains in blood of Lamb, in 
penance? (2) Do we seek things above? Are we carnal or worldly, 
rather than heavenly minded? Let us, therefore, make these mysteries 
a light to mind, and guide to feet. In realm of thought, convictions, and 
conduct, let us show that we have risen with Christ, and that sin no 
longer has dominion over us. 


In our discourse on the fourth article of the creed, we dwelt on the 
various phases of Our Lord’s sacred passion, from the agony in the 
garden, till His lifeless body was laid in the tomb. 

The raising up of that sacred body, and its triumphant entry into 
heaven—in other words, the fifth and sixth articles of the creed, form 
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the subject of my discourse to-day. These two “glorious mys- 
teries” follow and depend on each other, in the order of thought, just 
as they succeeded each other as historical facts, in the order of 
time. We join them together because “Resurrection,” in whatever 
sense you take it, is a mounting up into heaven. A risen body, or 
mystically, a risen soul, belongs to the kingdom of heaven, though 
accidentally detained on earth. Ascension day is, therefore, the com- 
pletion of Easter, as the dazzling sun of noon is the climax of the 
dawn. Each mystery in turn suggests a point in our discourse. 

1. To understand the meaning of the dogma of the “Resurrection” 
it is well to bear in mind that the body is essential to a man’s full 
personality. The soul, severed from the body, can not be said to 
be a man. It needs the body to complete its human life. The body 
is not related to the soul as a casket to the jewel it holds, or as 
a home to its occupier. The soul may indeed exist apart from the 
body ; but its life is incomplete. The body and soul together make 
up a complete human being; and are only parted at death by a vio- 
lent wrench. Resurrection then is the restoration to man of the 
completeness of identity, lost by death. Our Lord, therefore, in 
the Resurrection, was restored to the fulness of His manhood. His 
was not a mere figurative rising, in the faith and love and deep 
reverence of his followers; as of poets and warriors, and lawgivers, 
who are said to be “living still” among those who “love and wor- 
ship them.” The Resurrection of Our Lord was no “lifting up, and 
seating in power and majesty in heaven” by credulous followers, like 
that of “reckoning certain Roman emperors among the gods.” Such 
as they uttered no Easter message and left no empty tombs. The 
Resurrection preached and witnessed “even to the shedding of 
blood,” was a real physical, or bodily rising, the issuing forth from 
the rock-hewn grave, sealed and guarded by the authorities of the 
city, of one who had been laid in it a mangled and lifeless corpse. 
This body no doubt, was spiritualized, endowed with new special 
properties, raised above ordinary laws of matter, and no longer 
doomed to die over again; yet it was substantially, and radically, 
the same identical body with that in which he had suffered and died. 

The Resurrection was more than the shadowy revival we see 
taking place in nature, where spring follows winter, and the dead 
corpse or wreckage of summer life emerges from the dead old grave, 
in which it lay buried, to the gladness and fresh stirring life of 
spring. It was more than the birth of a gorgeous butterfly from 
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grub or chrysalis. In these cases there is change, a new body is 
grafted in the old roots, but there was no real death. They help 
the fancy to picture the Resurrection: but no more. In Our Lord’s 
case, there was true death. Nothing more certain, historically and 
otherwise, than that he really died. His Resurrection was not the 
creation of a new body, but the reproduction of the previously 
living one dissolved, or, as we say, corrupted (i. e., broken) by death. 
“Thou hast brought me to life, and hast brought me back again 
from the depths of the earth” (Ps. Ixx, 20). “Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell; nor wilt thou give thy holy one to see corruption” 
(Ps. xv, 10). His was not the mere reanimating of a dead body as 
in the case of Lazarus and others, still remaining corruptible, and 
destined to return to the grave. Death’s dominion in their case re- 
mained intact: in His, “Death shall no longer have dominion over 
him” (Rom. vi, 9). 

That a human being duly certified as “dead and buried,” should 
leave the “grave, in which they laid him” and walk abroad in open 
day, eat, drink and converse with his former friends, is a hard say- 
ing that seems to overtax belief, inasmuch as it runs counter to all 
human experience. Yet it is this fact on which the stately fabric 
of our holy religion is based. “If Christ be not risen from the dead, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain” (I Cor. xv, 
14). And none more certain. The four gospels, apart even from 
their inspired character, coming down as historical documents, alike 
simply and sincerely allege the main facts of the Resurrection—the 
death and burial of Our Lord, the empty tomb, the various appear- 
ances of the risen Christ. The discrepancies of statement in matters 
of detail only show absence of collusion and afford a guarantee of 
trustworthiness. A cloud of witnesses to the same fact never tell 
exactly the same story. At Pentecost the apostles and others, among 
them, no doubt, many or most of the “soo brethren who had seen 
the Lord at once in his risen body,” began to preach the Resurrection ; 
and that preaching has gone on till the present hour, and ever will 
go on. In the words of St. Peter’s first sermon: “This Jesus did 
God raise up, whereof we are all witnesses” (Acts iv, 2). To the 
apostles, and infant Church generally, who knew the Lord and who 
could not, even if they would, have been misled or deluded, as will 
appear to any attentive and impartial reader of the gospels and 
early Church documents, the proofs were overwhelming that He 
had risen and left an empty tomb. They are as cogent and cumu- 
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lative now as then. Indeed time and experience do but verify the 
fact that “the Lord hath truly risen and appeared unto Simon.” 

Never has the Church wavered in witnessing to this basic and 
essential truth. 

The great feast of Easter that regulates our calendars and 
almanacs, the observance of the Sunday as the Sabbath, instead of 
Saturday, a very far-reaching change, now kept all over the cul- 
tured world, serve to show how deeply rooted and general was 
and is the belief that Our Lord emerged a living and conquering 
Christ from the grave wherein they laid Him. Indeed, belief in a 
risen and ascended Christ is not so much an inference needing 
proof, as a truth that we feel and see when stated. With Christ’s 
own imperishable church, built on the rock of truth, we know it 
and see it, by a power of vision, a deep keen insight of faith, strong 
and irresistibly convincing, impervious, in fact, to all the specious 
arguments against it, drawn from history or science. In the inmost 
recesses of the heart we hear Our Lord say “Fear not, I am alive 
and was dead; and behold, I am living forever and ever, and have 
the keys of death and of hell” (Apoc. i, 18). Through the same 
great luminous spiritual force called faith we feel rather than 
reason to the truth of His Ascension when “Ascending on high he 
led captivity captive” (Ps. Ixvii). 

2. The sixth article of the creed, “He ascended into Heaven,” is 
the logical and historical issue of the Resurrection. In this mystery 
we dwell on the crowning event of Our Lord’s visible career on 
earth, and the completion of the divine scheme of man’s redemp- 
tion. The memory of this event, told in the gospels of St. Mark 
and St. Luke, as well as in the Acts of the Apostles, has remained ever 
impressed in the mind of the Church; and is attested by a special 
feast kept to honor it, on the fifth day of the week, Thursday, forty 
days after Easter. Tradition points to Olivet as the scene of the As- 
cension, and even boldly ventures on the details that accompanied 
it—the gathering of the apostles and disciples in the cenacle, the 
sudden appearance of Our Lord in their midst, His discourse of the 
occasion, His leading the holy band, the infant Church, over the 
scenes of His passion, and up the slopes of Olivet, to the spot still 
shown, whence “He was raised up and a cloud received him out of 
their sight” (Acts i, 9). 

Attended by troops of angels and the redeemed prisoners of limbo 
and purgatory, “he entered into the holies, having obtained eternal 
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redemption” (Heb. ix, 12). Well might holy David sing: “Lift up 
your gates, O ye princes, and be ye lifted up, O eternal gates: and 
the King of glory shall enter in” (Ps. xxiii, 7). “Who is this King 
of glory?’ Christ Jesus that died, yea that is risen also again, who 
is at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us” 
(Rom. viii, 3, 4). 

Now this return of Our Lord to bodily life, followed by His tri- 
umphant entry into heaven, lifts the veil that screens the other 
world, and affords us an inkling of some of the mysteries, that are 
one day “to be revealed in us”: It brings home to us the existence 
in concrete form of another world, besides the present. In the dark 
hours of the passion, the world accepted death as the end of all, the 
great destroyer, to which all had to yield; as indeed in its unbe- 
lieving section it still does: but lo! the Resurrection and Ascension 
of One, “having the keys of death and of hell” opens the eyes of all 
not only to a shadowy possibility, but an actual certainty of life be- 
yond the grave. It is for the race a birth into a new world, a leap 
from the natural and moral, into the supernatural and spiritual. To 
the believer a new order of facts, a new aspect of life, opens out in 
the thought that Christ has risen from the dead and mounted into 
heaven “the first fruits of them that sleep” ; and next that He “sitteth 
at the right hand of God making intercession for us” (Rom. viii, 19). 

Two main results of vast importance to each and all are involved 
herein, first that Christ opened the gates of heaven to us: “I go to 
prepare a place for you” (John xiv, 2), and next, that He is in 
heaven our perpetual mediator and advocate. “We have an advo- 
cate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Just” (I John ii, 1). “He is 
the propitiation of our sins” (Id. v, 2). 

“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth will draw all to myself” 
(John xii, 32). He “was lifted up” on the Cross of Calvary, and 
the hearts of all are drawn to Him, the divine victim of the sins of 
men ; He was lifted up in the Resurrection, and our hearts are drawn 
to Him in the fullness and gladness of Easter joy as we sing with 
the Church, “This is the day which the Lord hath made, we will 
rejoice and be glad in it” (Ps. cxviii, 24). Finally, He “was lifted up” 
in His ascension and our hearts follow and are drawn to Him in 
the throne He occupies, at the right hand of His Father, in the 
heaven He opened for us, and wherein He “is always living to make 
intercession for us.” Calvary draws the heart upward in re- 
pentant love, the empty tomb in trustful joy, and triumphant Olivet 
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in rapturous longing “to be dissolved and to be with Christ,” for 
surely “where the head is, there also should the members be.” 

I have not dwelt on what Our Lord insisted on so strongly, the ex- 
pedience of His visible departure from earth to heaven. Enough 
to say, that the Ascension completes the great circle of redeeming 
grace, and revealed truths, needed to bring us erring sinners back 
to God. The sense of unpardoned sin leads to need of atonement. 
This atonement is utterly insufficient without a divine victim. The 
divinity of the victim involves a distinction of persons in the essential 
unity of the Godhead, and as the leprosy of sin, the great canker of 
evil, is ever leavening the corrupt mass of humanity, so is the work 
of mediation on the part of the ascended Christ ever necessary, 
ever “living to make intercession for us.” 

3. As the fruits of our thoughts on the twin mystery of the Resur- 
rection and the Ascension we may glean a twofold lesson suggested 
in the words of St. Paul: “If ye be risen with Christ, seek the things 
that are above” (Coll. iii, 1). We, too, must rise from the dead 
and ascend, or perish. The risen and ascended Christ is the sun 
and center of the world of spirits. If He is not such to us, if we 
move not in due orbit round Him, then we are in danger of getting 
lost, and shattered in awful night. (a) We must first of all, be “risen 
with Christ.” The Resurrection must not be to us a mere past his- 
torical event, or a detached unfruitful doctrine. Dogmatic truth 
and moral truth may be dealt with separately in books, but in a 
soul, “risen with Christ,” they blend and interpenetrate. To me and 
you the Resurrection, subjectively, is a seed of spiritual energy, as 
well as a sure fact of history. It is only in and through our risen 
and ascended Saviour, that we can rise from the moral grave of sin, 
and both seek and find “the things that are above.” For a dead 
body to rise from the tomb and a sinner to emerge from moral 
death are both effects of divine energy. Rising from sin is as 
tangible a supernatural fact as rising from the grave. Have we 
then undergone this vital moral change, this spiritual resurrection, 
this transfer from the state of sin to the state of grace, this passing 
upward from the deep, dark, cold grave of evil, to the warmth and 
sunshine and air of God's friendship? We rose from the dead in 
Holy Baptism; but alas how often have we not lapsed back into the 
grave of sin. Take then to heart this first lesson of the Resurrection 
and “‘be risen’ with Christ. We rise again through penance and hum- 
ble confession of sin. (b) Next, let us take a lesson from the As- 
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cension, and ever “seek the things that are above.” “Mind the 
things that are above, not the things that are upon the earth” 
(Coll. iii, 2). “Christ rising again from the dead dieth now no 
more; death shall have no more dominion over him” (Rom. vi, 9). 
The Ascension, as I said, is the completion of the Resurrection, so, 
too, the soul that rises from sin, that emerges from the unregenerate 
natural state to the supernatural, ascends, rises to a new sphere, a 
new plane of being. It is more than a mere elevation of thought, or 
feeling, it is a passing from death to life, and abiding therein. Grace, 
the principle of this inner change of life, is the seed of glory. A 
soul in grace, is really a soul that has “ascended with Christ” ; hence 
the word “heavenly-minded,” so aptly applied to souls thus risen, 
and ascended with Christ. “But God (who is rich in mercy) for 
his exceeding charity wherewith he loved us, even when we were 
dead in sin, hath quickened us together in Christ . . . and 
hath raised us up together, and hath made us sit together in the 
heavenly places through Christ Jesus” (Eph. ii, 4, 5,6). In conclu- 
sion, therefore, while we make the great doctrines of the Resurrection 
and Ascension “a light to the mind,” let us not fail also to make them 
“a guide to the heart.” Let moral death, i. e., sin, never “have do- 
minion over us,” let us ever in the way of life be “risen with Christ,” 
and in the realms of thought, of conversation, and of conduct, “seek 
the things that are above.” 








LENTEN SERMONS. 


THE NECESSITY OF RELIGION. 
A Course OF S1x SERMONS. 
BY RIGHT REV. MGR. PAUL STIEGELE. 
I. Do We NEeEp RELIGION? 


“Thus saith the Lord that created thee: I have called thee by thy name: 
thou are mine.’—Isaias xliii, 1 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—(a) The message of the Lenten season; (b) the 
spirit in which it ts to be received; (¢) the function of religion. 
. God’s answer to the question, “Do we need religion?” spoken by 
(7) Fe (2) Reason; (3) the heart. 
I. The answer of life: (1) In success, in joy, etc.; (2) In misery, 
pe 3 ete. 
III. The answer of death. 
IV. The answer of eternity: (1) Heaven; (2) Hell 


ell. 
V. Religion necessary for all: (1) Individuals; (2) States; (3) 
Families. 


Exhortation—(1) To preserve religion in the heart; (2) to regain it 
if lost. 


“The penitential season has arrived, the special season of obtain- 
ing forgiveness for sins, and the saving of our souls,” so we are 
reminded in the daily office of the Church. Lent comes to us as a 
heavenly messenger, charged with a great message of the present 
and the hereafter, of the means and the end. It is a messenger con- 
tinuously speaking of sin and grace, of punishment and atonement, 
of the five wounds of Our Redeemer, of Gethsemane and Golgotha. 
The message is sublime and beautiful, charming and affecting. 

How are you going to receive this messenger, dear brethren, who 
is again at our doors begging to be admitted? I think you are ready 
to listen to him. You are well represented here to-day, in the school 
of the divine Word. Whilst the world offers so much wisdom that is 
earthly, material, sensual, as Holy Writ says (James iii, 15), you 
have assembled here to-day to seek the wisdom which comes from 
above, taught us by Christ, without which all else may be esteemed as 
nothing (Wisdom ix, 6). 

Now, dear brethren, divine wisdom is multiform, and there lies 
before us a wondrous wealth of teaching and truths. What shall I 
speak about, therefore, on this occasion? Christian doctrine beckons 
to us like an Eldorado, brilliant and lovely, where on every side the 
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most beautiful treasures of wisdom are exposed. Which way shall 
we turn? Into which of these treasure caves shall we descend to 
dig there and seek? 

I should like, dear brethren, to speak on a subject which in itself 
contains everything the soul of man requires, a very profound and 
comprehensive subject: the subject of religion. 

Religion stood at the beginning of humanity as the brilliant morn- 
ing star in the firmament. Religion was the chief consoler of hu- 
manity in those centuries when life was lived more tranquilly than at 
present ; to-day even, when earthly life appears so full of turmoil and 
attraction, religion calls and attracts above all else and claims the at- 
tention of the world-sickened multitude. As the bell which rings out 
from the church spire penetrates the space, making itself heard in the 
noisy market-place and in the workshops, in cloister cell and sick 
room, and forces its sound upon all, so it is with religion. All things 
speak of it—all are brought within its sphere—either by love of it 
or by hatred of it. Religion is met with in the columns of the news- 
papers, it is the subject of conversation in the gatherings of men. 
It is full of mystery and wonder. I therefore, with the help of God, 
will speak from this holy place about religion, and answer a question, 
serious, and all important: Do we need religion? 

What is religion? The word religion is a Latin word and 
means really the union of man with God. The word means, first 
of all, the religion which is without us, as an arrangement, an 
institution of God. In this sense we say: Religion teaches 
this, it prescribes this or that. The word religion means, like- 
wise, something within ourselves, an inward sentiment of the soul, 
the religious sentiment. In this sense, too, we say: he has re- 
ligion, he has no religion. We speak preferably of religion as an 
inward sentiment of the heart when we ask: “Does man need re- 
ligion?” Is it necessary or not that man should be religious? 

Let us seek the answer to this question wherever it is.to be found 
—in heaven, upon earth, under the earth. In heaven: Let us 
first of all ask God Himself! Ought we to ask Him? Yes, dear 
brethren, He is indeed truth itself and our teacher. Let us ask, 
therefore, in deepest reverence: O God, Thou Mighty, Thou In- 
comprehensible, Thou Holy One, tell us, does man need religion? 
Should man seek to be united with Thee in his heart? 

Dear Christians! God has long ago given an answer to this ques- 
tion, in Holy Scripture. How often does He tell us there that He is 
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man’s Creator and his last end, that He has created man for Himself, 
for His glory and for His service! We read, for instance, in the 
Prophet Isaias this solemn passage: “Thus saith the Lord that cre- 
ated thee O Jacob, and formed thee O Israel . . . thou art mine” 
(Isaias xliii, 1). Yes, that is the divine call to every soul here below: 
“thou art mine.” Thou art His, O Christian, as the fruit belongs 
to the farmer, the flower to the gardener who planted it. Thou art 
His, solely, necessarily, every drop of blood that flows in your veins, 
every heart beat, every thought of your soul—belongs to Him, your 
Creator and Lord, your Preserver and last end. To acknowledge 
this, to live accordingly, is to have religion, and therefore, God Him- 
self commands you in innumerable passages of Holy Scripture, most 
earnestly, and with great impressiveness, to have religion. 

However, dear brethren, not merely in words has God said that 
man should have religion; He has also written this lesson deeply 
upon the tablets of man’s heart. Just enter within yourself and 
there read what is written down. Ask your own heart whether 
it needs religion! And your heart will reveal to you what an irre- 
sistible attraction from above reigns within it, what a desire for 
something vast, for happiness without measure and without end, 
which nothing earthly can satisfy, in a word, for the possession 
of God. Who has placed this insatiable yearning in the heart of 
man? God Himself. You have, no doubt, dear brethren, stood upon 
the river’s bank and observed how wave upon wave hastens onward, 
into the distant deep. So too does the heart of man continually 
tend toward the God who created it. For God, the Lord and the 
end of every human life, He, the Eternal One, has placed this 
propensity in the heart of man; He has spoken of the need of re- 
ligion. He has said: “Thou art mine,” and from the depths of the 
heart the cry comes to Him in the words of the Psalmist: “I am 
thine, O Lord!” (Ps. cxviii, 94). Yes, thine, O Lord, whether man 
or woman, Thine whether child or greybeard, Thine whether king 
or beggar. I am Thine, I must have religion, for without it I can 
not live! 

But you will tell me, there are people who have no religion, and 
they get along very well. In this you are deceived. For, strive 
as we may to tear out the thought of God and of our relations to 
Him, we can never succeed. I heard a short while ago of a young 
girl sick of an incurable, extremely painful disease. The physician 
who treated her was a professed unbeliever, and he said to her: “If 
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I were in your place, I should take poison; then it’s all over!” The 
girl, a pious Catholic, merely looked at him and asked: “Is really all 
over then?” You should have seen how this brief question of the 
young girl completely upset the unbeliever’s assurance. Suddenly 
a complete change came over him, and he admitted to the young 
girl: “For years I have striven to repress the thought of eternity, 
but I have no rest, day or night; oh, if I could only find peace of 
mind!” And so it is with a great many, dear brethren. Their un- 
belief has no sure foothold. They can not stifle the still small voice 
that whispers in their ears: in the end there is a God, there is a judg- 
ment, there is a heaven and a hell! Are they really so well off? No, 
there is not one without religion who carries peace in the depths of 
his heart! Eternal unrest is his portion. Anxiety sits beside him 
at the table, accompanies him upon his journey, follows him about 
no matter where he goes. 

The storm, the lightning, the sickroom, the funeral procession, 
the cemetery, they all carry to the unbeliever their message of fear. 
How dead, how hopeless, how gloomy the soul that, in the hours of 
misfortune, knows not God. Do you understand why such a one 
thinks of self destruction? Holy Scripture has depicted in a few 
words the utter interior misery of man without religion: “There is 
no peace to the wicked” (Isaias Ivii, 21). 

Godless! What a dreadful expression! Meaning, as it does, with- 
out God, without happiness and peace, and without all those sublime 
hopes of the Christian human soul for life eternal! 

Yet, dear brethren, notwithstanding, there are many persons 
who persist in their claim that we need no religion. Let us wait and 
see how it will be with them. The merciful God waits too, and He 
waits willingly, for He is eternal. He lets the ship of life of the 
godless travel on upon life’s stream and He waits until it approaches 
the huge waterfall, death. When life’s ship was nearing the whirl- 
pool of death, many a sceptic has abjured his unbelief. In the pres- 
ence of death, man, with fear and trembling, acknowledges God’s 
claim. In the midst of their death agony, many a soul has uttered 
words long, long forgotten, the words: “My God!” 

At that dread moment the soul feels that God alone can help it, 
and so from the depth of its being it cries—“My God—My God.” 

We perceive therefore, dear brethren, that when face to face with 
death the ranks of the unbelievers become somewhat thinned. Yet 
there are many, especially in these times, who take the great step 
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into the dark hereafter without God and religion. They are of the 
opinion that one does not need religion even in death. To test their 
opinion we will go with them into eternity, and there we will ask 
them once more, whether they are still of the opinion that man 
should have religion in this earthly life? I assure you, dear brethren, 
that we shall then obtain a unanimous answer. Now they are re- 
leased from the false charm of earthly things. Their calculations are 
made with the coin and the measure that prevails in their new abode, 
the coin and the measure of eternity. Let us, therefore, ask those 
in hell whether man has need of religion? Tell us, you lost spirits, 
tell us, you rejected souls, is it true that man has need of religion 
upon earth? Listen to the answer which resounds from out the 
eternal abyss, mingled with the impotent raging of the despairing! 
How is it possible to doubt it! “If we have led a religious life, we 
would not now be here!” So say they all, and they are right. The 
entire infernal city with its inhabitants is one great fearful and con- 
clusive proof that religion is necessary, more necessary than any- 
thing else. All the flames of hell, all its torments (Isaias xxxiv, 10), 
say that religion is the one absolutely necessary element of life. My 
dear brethren, woe to them who wait until the glaring reflection of 
eternal fires convinces them that man needs religion. 

But we have heard enough of these unfortunates. Let us now in- 
troduce a more agreeable proof. Let us turn our gaze upward, to 
another everlasting abode—up toward the heavenly Jerusalem, the 
abode of the blessed and the saints! Let us ask the question of 
the inhabitants of this city refulgent with light and glory: “Does 
man need religion? Tell us, ye citizens of heaven!” And 
hearken, dear brethren, how the answer reverberates in a tumult 
of gladness and jubilation! They say: God be praised, religion 
alone has led us into this “land of the living” (Ps. xxvi, 13), to these 
indescribable delights ; yes, man needs religion upon earth, he needs 
it in eternity ; heaven is none other than religion in its sublimest ex- 
pression, a divine worship, laden with joy and bliss. 

My friends, our inquiry is at an end. We have gone through all 
the kingdoms of creation; we have with our question kuocked at the 
door of our own hearts, then visited the believers and unbelievers, the 
departed souls beyond, the peaceless spirits in hell, and the blessed in 
heaven; indeed at the beginning we asked the infallible God 
Himself, and you have heard the answer. There is something over- 
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powering in this unanimous testimony of heaven and earth to 
the necessity of religion in human life. 

And yet we are not through with our questions. We have asked: 
is religion necessary for individuals? But now the other question 
confronts us: is it also necessary for the community, for states and 
peoples? And here, likewise, we might begin a long tour, through 
the past of the human race and the present time. And the result of 
this journey would be that, without religion, everything in human 
society is unstable. The entire construction of countries rests upon 
the virtue of its people, the social virtues, as they are called. Where, 
however, is there true virtue without religion? Where shall we find 
chastity without religion? And without chastity the people are weak 
and depraved. Where is justice to be found without religion? And 
yet justice is called the foundation of nations. What is the value 
of the oath of office without religion and belief in God? How can 
obedience and fidelity to superiors exist without religion? When 
religion takes leave of the hearts of the people, then with it departs 
the happiness of nations, then come the days of darkness, the “dark- 
ness and shadow of death,” as Holy Scripture says (Ps. cvi, 10). 

Well, then, if nations need religion and individuals, then you, too, 
dear Christian, need religion. There is no gainsaying that. We 
must have religion, though it cost us the last drop of our blood. 
But, dear brethren, religion is not a somber, cold, cruel tyrant. When 
it stands at the door of our hearts and craves admission, it has a 
cheerful visage; its voice is kindly, its yoke sweet and its burden 
light. It bears before us the light of truth upon the path of life; it 
pours oil and wine into wounds, and when it has entered into the 
heart, it bestows comfort upon the spirit, brings rest and peace to the 
soul. Oh religion, thou daughter of heaven, who would not cherish 
thee, who would not welcome thee with jubilation and shelter thee as 
the soul’s most precious guest! No jewel ever adorns the person as 
religion adorns the heart ; nothing so elevates and transforms man as 
does religion. 

The poorest girl possesses the nobility and dignity of a queen if 
her heart is adorned with religion. A man, however gifted intellec- 
tually—without religion he is as nothing in the scales of eternal 
judgment. 

He, therefore, who has lost religion, should not rest until he re- 
gains this jewel. To regain religion would be the best achieve- 
ment of his whole life. And you; who have remained faithful to it 
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from your youth, esteem yourselves happy! Guard and cherish 
this priceless gift! Foster it, you men, and shelter it under your 
roof; promote it as much as you possibly can in the walks of life. 
Guard these sacred embers of religion at the family hearth, you 
women, present religion to your children as they enter the world, as a 
dowery more precious than all else. You, children and young people, 
still walking in the springtime of life, religion should encompass your 
youthful years like a lovely dawn. You of old age, take with you 
into the darkness of your last journey the bright light of religion. 

Still, dear Christians, let us not forget that religion in the heart of 
man is not a possession that is held without a struggle. We must de- 
fend our religion, from within and without. The interior foes are 
temptations and passions, of the exterior ones there are legions. No 
one is certain whether he will not have to defend his religion against 
himself, against his own corrupt heart. But do not shun the labor, 
fight the good fight, stand by the banner of your religion! 

The victory will bring you glory! For this banner is covered 
with glory and it promises victory and triumph for all eternity. Re- 
ligion is the sole imperishable treasure of human life. Before one 
passes through the narrow gate of death, he lays down everything 
else: position and honor, weaith and luxury, all, all remain behind. 
The life of the soul with its merits is all that man takes with him. 
And above, ah! there indeed the blossom of life eternal unfolds at 
last in imperishable freshness and beauty. 

The road is before you—it stretches from here to eternity—it is 
the road of religion. Follow it faithfully and you shall not fail. 
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I]. Have WE RELIGION? 
(SKETCH. ) 


“But if it seem evil to you to serve the Lord, you have your choice. Choose 
this day that which pleaseth you, whom you would rather serve. . . . But as 
for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.”—Josue xxiv, 15. 


SYNOPSIS.—God alone can answer this question. 

I. The picture before God: (1) Pagan world; (2) Heretical world; 
(3) Catholic world. 

II, Consequences of lack of religion from: (1) Spiritual standpoint; 
(2) Temporal standpoint. 

III. What does the grave say? What will the day of judgment say? 

IV. Religion does exist: (1) In monasteries; (2) In states; (3) In 
families; (4) In individuals. The effect in each case. 

V. Description of religious man; Description of irreligious man. 

Exhortation. 


Do we need religion? We put this question to ourselves in our 
previous contemplation. We asked the question of the inhabitants 
of heaven and hell. We took counsel with the believer and the un- 
believer. And as one question brings up another, so the question: 
“Do we need religion?” leads to another, namely: “Have we re- 
ligion?” The answer to this question is of the greatest concern to 
our eternal welfare. Let us therefore earnestly search our hearts, 
to ascertain if we really have religion. 

There are certain geographical charts which give the religious 
features of a country. Such charts reach only the surface. There 
is One alone who has an exact religious chart. It is He of whom 
the Psalmist says (Ps. vii, 10) that “he searches the hearts and 
reins’; it is the omniscent God of heaven. To the question: Have 
we religion? no one therefore can really give an accurate reply, but 
the omniscient God. What does He behold from the throne of 
heaven, whence “He looks down upon the children of men” (Ps. 
xiii, 2)? There is spread before Him the truthful picture: He be- 
holds millions of heathens; they live in darkness, yet are not with- 
out some religion. He sees millions of heretics; they possess frag- 
ments of the true religion. All these still have religion! But there 
are a multitude of souls, too, especially at the present day, who have 
no religion at all: they say, “I need no religion, I want no religion.” 
From the lips of those devoid of religion, dwellers in palace and in 
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the humble cottage, we hear those dreadful words: “There is no 
God; we want nothing to do with religion.” 

A lack of religion can only have serious consequences. We saw 
how it deprives man of that which is priceless, the peace of his 
immortal soul. What then will the consequences be of a lack of 
religion? Faith gives us the answer. Holy Scripture says (Heb. 
x, 31): “It is a dreadful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God.” Dreadful words! God is kindness itself; but our sins compel 
Him to let His justice prevail. “Into the hands of the living God.” 
He is really existing; He is no phantom. The death of irreligious 
persons may be seemingly and outwardly peaceful and contented. 
But what an awakening in eternity! 

In our graveyards the tomb of the ungodly is not distinguishable 
from that of the believer. Flowers are planted upon the graves of 
both, they thrive and blossom on the graves of both; quiet reigns 
above the mounds under which the unbeliever is buried, yet if those 
graves could speak what would they relate of the destiny of their 
inmates who imagined that religion was not necessary! A time will 
come, a day on which will be revealed before the whole world, who 
had religion, and who had none. It is that day which the Church 
puts before us at the beginning and at the end of the ecclesiastical 
year, the harvest day, the Day of Judgment. Holy Writ calls it the 
“great day” (Apoc. vi, 17). On this day the nations will assemble 
and the Lord Himself will preside over the great general judgment. 

Why this dark picture? You will ask: Is there so little religion? 
Are there not lovely plains where the eye may rest, and refresh itself ? 
Are there not green meadows where the flowers of religion blossom 
gloriously? God be praised, yes! There are still men who have 
religion. There are men, in whose hearts the truths of man’s 
destiny, of death, judgment, heaven, hell, of the manger, Golgotha, of 
Cross and altar are deeply rooted. The constant thought of these 
holy subjects spurs them on to fervent prayer. Religious sentiments 
attract these men. They live a common life, they wear the same 
garb, they have formed religious orders, to strive for perfection. 
“They are strange people,” say some, “they are gloomy zealots.” 
“Zealots” they are, zealots for their God and holy religion: but 
gloomy they are not. In their hearts, in their lives you will find the 
bright sunshine of religion. 

Yet the cloister is not alone the place where the flowers of religion 
blooms so radiantly. They also thrive elsewhere. Many a working 
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girl, tired out with the day’s labors, kneels in her room and unites 
herself to God in fervent prayer. Many are the crucifixes hung 
upon the walls of rooms, before which the hands of innocent chil- 
dren are raised in prayer! Many the houses and palaces of the well- 
to-do and those in high position, in which God and piety are not 
neglected. Yes, many are the prayers that are said, and much is 
endured and borne for the love of God. Religion is not a privilege 
of the monastic life; it is also represented in the market-places of 
this world, upon the great thoroughfares of life. 

And this religiousness is not without its blessing, not without happy 
results for families and nations. A family that prays will have 
peace; a people that prays will be happy. Great masses turn away 
from God. A storm is to be feared, and the ground shakes under 
our feet, because the masses have turned from God. When hands 
are no longer clasped in prayer, then they are raised in revolt. But 
where the people pray, where the Blessed Sacrament draws us to 
our knees, there virtue and peace will not depart from our midst. 

Have we religion? Has our land religion? Statistics answer 
affirmatively. The many churches and Christian schools in our 
land give testimony to this fact. Our sacred edifices are well filled, 
the confessionals crowded. There are numerous Christian families 
with the right religious spirit, discipline, and piety. 

Yet in the midst of these fertile plains we find now and again a 
barren stretch. We know of families whose religion is dead; of 
houses where God’s enemy is welcome though God Himself is not. 
Where vice reigns instead of virtue; where the sanctity of the mar- 
riage tie is profaned—where children are brought up for this world 
and not for God and the eternal life—where all that is good and all 
that is holy is looked upon as a relic of dark ages, something hurt- 
ful to liberty. Alas, what misery in the thought of it! What un- 
happy people. 

For the last time let the question be put, and this time to each indi- 
vidual, to yourself: Have you religion? To have religion means 
to pray, it means to receive the Sacraments, it means to go to Mass. 
Many assert: I have religion; but they have it in name only, they 
neglect its commandments and practices. For these so-called Cath- 
olics there is no perseverance in prayer ; hardly Mass on Sundays; no 
precept of fasting; no reception of the Sacraments. They are will- 
ing to have religion, but religion without works; a lifeless religion. 
Their heart is divided. In the morning when the sun rises it illumines 
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the summits of the mountains, while below in the valley everything 
lies in deepest shadow and darkness. And thus it is with them. 
They let religion shine upon their surface, but its rays do not pene- 
trate the depths of their hearts. 

Take heed of this, especially you, Catholic men, who are at the 
head of families. Let others mock at the faith, let them neglect its 
precepts, let them live according to the selfish principles of the world 
and not according to the law of God. They will one day be judged 
accordingly! Let us exclaim with a resolute spirit: “I and my house, 
we will serve the Lord!” 





III. Crist, THE Divine FouNDER OF OUR RELIGION. 


“Jesus saith to them: But whom do you say that I am? Simon Peter 
answering, said: Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.”—Math. xvi, 
15, 16. 


SYNOPSIS.—Exordium.—Jesus asking the great question; Peter's reply. 

I. The answer given to-day—manifold, full of confusion: (1) The 

world’s answer; (2) The answer of the Church; (3) Our answer. 
What is the answer of reason? (a) Christ’s various proclama- 

tions of His divinity. His assertions true or He is a visionary or a de- 
ceiver. (b) Christ’s various actions proclaiming His divinity. (c) (1) 
The wisdom of His doctrine; (2) Its imperishableness; (3) Its attractive 
force on the hearts of all men. (d) His miracles—especially His resur- 
rection. (e) His Church a monument to His divinity. The seven cre- 
ative words. 

Conclusion—Adoration and thanksgiving due to Christ, 


Nearly two thousand years ago there journeyed, in the far distant 
Orient, a man about thirty years of age, and his companions. There 
was something remarkable in this man’s appearance; a light in His 
eyes that attracted, an inborn nobility in His carriage, an infinite 
dignity, combined with great gentleness and modesty. His conver- 
sation was full of wisdom and graciousness. He was the acknowl- 
edged leader of the men in whose midst He moved. In their travels 
through Judea, for that was their native land, they drew near a city. 
It was a mountainous country, the snow-capped peak of Mt. Hermon 
looked down in grave majesty upon the verdant landscape. And 
now a supreme moment was at hand. This remarkable man halted 
and asked His companions what the people said of Him. It appeared 
that some reported one thing, and some another. Then he asked: 
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“But whom do you say that I am?” The reply came: “Thou are 
Christ, the Son of the living God” (Matt. xvi, 15, 16). 

Dear brethren, since that memorable day a great deal of time 
has passed. Since then millions of men have come and gone, nations 
and principalities have appeared and vanished. Christ still remains 
and His question is still asked: “Whom do you say that I am?” 

Assuredly the answer that would meet His question from the 
present generation would be a confusion. Many do not think much 
of Him; others consider Him to be a great man, a hero, a deliverer ; 
but this is not sufficient. He is more. He is the Son of the living 
God, God Himself, as Peter said, and as the Catholic Church teaches. 
He is the second Person of the Holy Trinity, who adopted 
human nature and united it to His divinity. Therefore He is man, 
but not alone that. He is also God; true God and true man. Con- 
sequently He is great in every respect. “He shall be great, and 
shall be called the Son of the Most High” (Luke i, 32). Great 
He is in all things and everywhere; great, infinitely great in His 
essence and His attributes; in word and in deed; great by reason of 
His divinity and His humanity united with that divinity. In this two- 
fold greatness, dear brethren, we will now contemplate Jesus Christ 
the divine founder of our religion. 

Jesus Christ is truly God. We know this because God has revealed 
it, and because it is taught by God’s Church as an article of faith. 

We will consider to-day what our reason has to tell us, and learn 
from it that the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, as taught by the 
Church, is worthy of credence. 

Let us ask ourselves, first of all, what Christ Himself said about 
it. We may find His testimony in the four gospels, and these con- 
vince us that Our Lord proclaimed His divinity. Upon one occa- 
sion He said: “I and the Father are one” (John x, 30), stating 
therefore that He was equal to the Father. He attributes to Him- 
self omniscience. He says not, as St. Paul, the greatest of apostles: 
“For we know in part, we prophecy in part. We see now through a 
glass (I Cor. xiii, 9, 12). No, Christ speaks very differently: “I 
speak that which I have seen with my Father” (John viii, 38). Yes, 
He not only proclaims the truth; He says of Himself: “I am the 
truth.” He says still more: “I am the way, the truth, and the life” 
(John xiv, 6). “I am the light of the world” (John viii, 12). 

Truly remarkable expressions! Who so speaks must be conscious 
that He is God. Yea, more. Christ attributes to Himself omnipotence. 
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He says that He alone can raise up the dead (John v, 21). He for- 
gives sins (Matt. ix, 6; Luke v, 20), shuts and opens heaven (Matt. 
xvi, 19; comp. Apoc. ili, 7). He calls Himself the fountain of 
water that springs up unto everlasting life (John iv, 14), the bread 
of life (John vi, 35). Most significant words, that would be ridic- 
ulous if uttered by a mere man. He calls Himself the vine (John 
xv, 4). “You abide in me as the branch abides in the vine.” 

What man could speak thus of himself, but the Man God. 
Christ invites the whole world: “Come to me, all you that labor 
and are burdened” (Matt. xi, 28). Most striking words. Christ 
invites not only one country, but all mankind, all the peoples 
of the present and the future, to come to Him, no matter how 
great their affliction may be, and promises “to refresh them.” 
For merely human lips to speak thus would be the folly of pride, 
and yet it is just these words from the lips of Christ that are so 
touchingly beautiful and consoling. He calls Himself the conqueror 
of death—no one, before or since, has ventured to say this of himself, 
He says: “I am the resurrection and the life” (John xi, 25, 27). 
These words have but one meaning. And as He declares Himself to 
be mighty, divine, so does he require divine honors. He demands 
expressly that all should honor Him, the Son, just as they honor 
the Father (John v, 23), that we should believe in Him as we be- 
lieve in God (John iii, 18, 36, etc.), that we should place all our hope 
in him, and love Him with the supreme love which is due alone 
to God. 

Christ says that He is God. He is God then, or a visionary, a de- 
ceiver; and who will dare assert this of Jesus. Moreover, dear 
brethren, as He spoke, so also did He act, as God. His entire con- 
duct is worthy of God. Observe with what repose He speaks of the 
most exalted truths of heaven, as one who beholds them Himself, 
without rhetoric, without display of words. Behold, too, what divine 
calm in His every act, even as He goes to the Cross! At the hour of 
death, when the human being becomes feeble, He cries out tri- 
umphantly: “It is consummated” (John xix, 30). How strong, how 
divine! The divine majesty is not foresworn in Him even in the 
hour of His greatest humiliation. 

Let us pass over to another point, wherein the divinity of Christ 
also reveals itself gloriously. It is His divine wisdom. Filled with 
this wisdom, above all, is the doctrine which Christ brought us. 
There was much wisdom among the pagans; far greater and more 
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perfect was the wisdom revealed by God in the Old Testament—but 
the doctrine of Christ is the most perfect wisdom; a doctrine that 
finds its way to the deepest misery of the human heart; a doctrine 
that lifts man to the level of the highest virtue; a doctrine that im- 
poses no insufferable burdens, and renders easy that which is most 
difficult, through love. He who could present to the world such 
heavenly wisdom must needs be God. And consider further, how 
marvelous is the method with which Christ taught. Everything so 
simple, so plain, not obscure and difficult as the method of so many 
human teachers; He taught the grandest, most profound truths 
in such a way, that all might understand them. A mother can even 
instruct the little child at her knee in the elements of this doctrine; 
the little ones at school can master them easily. You of this con- 
gregation have studied and mastered the Christian doctrine in your 
earliest years. And yet these simple doctrines are so profound, 
that one can study them for a whole life without ever exhausting 
the deep spring of their heavenly wisdom. Some of the greatest 
and most learned books have been written on the teaching of 
Christ. Hence we may conclude that God alone could give a system 
of doctrine that is within the reach of the simplest intelligence and 
yet not fully fathomed by the most brilliant thinkers of any age. 

Reflect moreover, dear brethren, that when an earthly teacher 
dies, he ceases to instruct, his tongue is silent in the grave; his 
disciples and adherents soon die out. Sooner or later the 
tombstone is placed over an earthly teacher and his doctrine, and 
all is over. Not so with Christ. His doctrine is immortal. Christ 
in His divine wisdom understood how to continue His teaching for 
all time. He instituted His Church and hence the sacred doctrine 
of our Redeemer will resound until the end of time. Powerfully and 
unceasingly it has now resounded for nearly two thousand years 
throughout the world, and has lost nothing of its freshness. Christ 
the Lord teaches again every Sunday, over the whole earth, from 
innumerable pulpits, as actively as He did in person nearly two thou- 
sand years ago. Who but God could so captivate the minds of all 
ages. Indeed, in contemplating all that I have said of the doctrine 
of Christ, are we not confronted with a wisdom before which we 
must prostrate ourselves in adoration? It is indeed the eternal wis- 
dom of the Father, that descended upon this earth and “ordered all 
things mightily and sweetly” (Wis. viii, 1). 

Let us contemplate another proof of the divine power of Christ. 
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Let us glance briefly at the numerous great miracles that Christ 
wrought, in the short space of three years, before innumerable eye- 
witnesses, before the multitudes, indeed before His very enemies! 
Miracles performed, at all times, freely, without exertion, without 
the least preparation, by a word, a touch, by His will only (Matt. viii, 
3). Even from a distance (Matt. viii, 13), with immediate results, 
with lasting effects. Each of His miracles proclaims aloud: Christ 
is God. Is not His Godhead sufficiently proclaimed by His greatest 
miracle, His own resurrection ? 

When Christ on the day of his resurrection appeared before Mag- 
dalen, and then before the apostles—all those present were drawn to 
their knees, overpowered by this proof of His divinity. Later He 
was seen by more than five hundred persons (I Cor. xv, 6) and finally 
by St. Paul as well (I Cor. xv, 8). The voice of these witnesses to 
His divinity was not long silent; it made its way throughout the 
world and proclaimed jubilantly that the “Lord is risen indeed” 
(Luke xxiv, 34). 

However, dear brethren, the most glorious proof of Christ’s divine 
power yet remains for our consideration. Let us ascend to a point 
of vantage whence we can overlook the Church’s history of nearly 
two thousand years! We will look back 1906 years to the time of 
Christ, and gaze upon the work that Christ called into being. There 
are seven creative words of Christ which I will put before you 
with all that they have accomplished. 

First word: At one time Jesus said to a fisherman of Lake 
Genesareth: “Thou art the rock” (Matt. xvi, 18). See what this 
word has wrought; the entire edifice of the rock of the papacy 
with its stupendous meaning for the world. It produced two hun- 
dred and fifty-nine popes and everything that they have done for 
Christ and for the souls of His flock. 

Second word: Christ said to His disciples: “Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations, baptizing them” (Matt. xxviii, 19). From 
apostolic times until the present time thousands upon thousands of 
missionaries have gone forth into the world to preach; at this word 
hundreds of thousands have been cleansed at the baptismal font. 

Third word: “Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them” (John xx, 23). Another creative word that called into being 
the great Sacrament of Penance. This one word moves millions of 
men, and at this paschal season whole nations migrate to the con- 
fessional to be purified and restored to the friendship of God. 
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Fourth word: “This is my body, this is my blood. Do this for a 
commemoration of me” (Mark xiv, 22, 24; Luke xxii, 19). Dear 
brethren, words fail to describe what these words of Christ have 
done. The entire priesthood of Christendom has its origin in the 
word, “Do this for a commemoration of me.” All the Masses that 
have ever been said, grew out of this word of Christ! 

Fifth word: Christ said: “Leave all things and follow me” 
(Matt. xix, 21). This word called into being the many reli- 
gious orders of the Catholic Church, the innumerable army of 
cloistered men and women; a flourishing garden filled with count- 
less living blossoms, that have been gathered away from the bleak 
soil of the world. 

Sixth word: “What God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder” (Matt. xix, 6), words that founded Christian marriage 
in its sanctity and its indissolubility. 

Seventh word: “Render, therefore, to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s; and to God the things that are God’s ” (Matt. xxii, 21). 
Through this word, spoken apparently casually, the difference of 
Church and State, and the freedom of the Church is settled for 
all time. 

Dear brethren, who can refrain from admiring the potency of 
these seven words? Are they not veritable divine words, com- 
manding, brief, yet not dying away on the air like human words, but 
operating continuously, fruitful beyond compare? But divine words 
can be uttered by God alone; and so again we see that Christ 
who spoke these mighty words, who brought forth an entire new 
world, must be God. , 

What, however, is the real secret of the power that Christ exer- 
cised in the world? The secret is this, that He knew how to gain 
the love of mankind, as none other did. And “if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all things to myself” (John xii, 32). From His 
Cross the procession of grace starts forth with which Christ draws 
all men to Himself, not with violence and sword, as the conquer- 
ors take nations and kingdoms to themselves, but by His power over 
hearts, by force of love, He will draw all things to Himself. Millions 
of souls have already experienced this irresistible attraction; the 
apostles felt it and hastened over land and sea to preach Christ ; the 
martyrs felt it and died for Him; the virgins, they renounced earthly 
love to be His spouses. Countless souls have been drawn to 
Him, and have forsaken father, mother, home, and property to fol- 
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low after Him in a poor, humble, hidden condition of life. Yes, 
dear Christian, you, too, must have felt this attraction on the day of 
your first Communion, during a mission, or in some quiet hour of 
grace! Perhaps you experience something of this now, at this 
moment, and God alone knows how in your future life the flow 
of grace from the Cross will take hold of you powerfully, and may 
God grant this, especially at the hour of your death. Tell me now, 
dear brethren, who has ever had such a dominion over hearts, and so 
attracted souls with the sweet charm of love. Surely Christ is not 
merely man, but God. 

Let us review all that has been said! Christ is God. We have 
seen this from His own testimony where He designates Himself as 
God. We perceive it in His entire demeanor ; we see it in His divine 
wisdom, in His teaching; we see His divine power manifested in 
His miracles, especially in His resurrection ; shining forth from His 
creative words, revealing itself in the love sway over hearts, with 
which He draws everything to Himself. He is all that the 
prophets foretold of Him. All that the apostles preached of Him. 
All that the Church proclaims Him to be to-day, in these times of 
unbelief, “God blessed forever” (Rom. ix, 5). 

He is therefore God. Everything that is great, exalted, everything 
that is attributed to God, belongs also to Him. 

Dear brethren, what better can we do than fall upon our knees 
and adore? To prostrate ourselves before this most holy majesty 
is our simple duty. Overpowered by the glory of Christ’s divinity 
we must exclaim with St. Thomas Aquinas: “I give myself to Thee 
with all that I am; when I contemplate what Thou art, my senses 
fail me” (Hymn, Adoro te devote, latens deitas). All things wor- 
ship Him indeed, all things do homage to Him. The Blessed Vir- 
gin adored Him, after she had given birth to Him at Bethlehem; 
the wise men from the East fell down before Him (Matt. ii, 11). 
Peter prostrated himself and said: “Depart from me, for I am a 
sinful man, O Lord (Luke v, 8). The Apostle Thomas fell down, 
and he could find no other words but: “My Lord and my God” (John 
xx, 28). The whole Church prostrates herself on earth before Him, 
and says daily, in the Gloria of the Mass: “Thou only art holy, Thou 
only art the Lord, Thou only art the Most High, Jesus Christ, with 
the Holy Ghost in the glory of the Father.” The glorified of the 
other world, the nine choirs of angels prostrate themselves, for “be- 
fore Him every knee should bow, of those that are in heaven, on 
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earth, and in hell” (Phil. ii, 10). Is it not true happiness to be able 
to participate in this universal homage of heaven and earth? “Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-Jona,” said Christ Himself to Peter, when the 
latter acknowledged His divinity (Matt. xvi, 17). Blessed, blessed 
are they that fall down before Christ and say: “My Lord and my 
God”! 

Well then, let us keep close to Jesus Christ, let us follow Him. 
As the flower turns itself toward the sun, turn thou, oh, soul, 
toward thy Christ! As the flower drinks in the first rays of the 
rising sun, and refreshes itself, thus should your first thought on 
awakening turn toward the Light, Jesus Christ, the Son of God! 
Whether Advent or Christmas, Lent or Eastertide, Pentecost, or 
Corpus Christi, may it ever be your supreme aim to believe in Him, 


to hope in Him, to love Him, as God should be loved: “With thy — 


whole soul, with thy whole heart, and with thy whole strength 
(Mark xii, 30). May He be to thee the way and the truth and 
the life. May Christ be to thee the fulness, the abundance and the 
joy of life in the midst of this country of the dead! 

I conclude with the words of the martyr Bishop Polycarp, 
a disciple of the Apostle St. John: “May the eternal High Priest, the 
Son of God, Jesus Christ, confirm you in faith and truth” (Ep. ad 
Philipp. xii, 2)! Amen. 
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RETREAT FOR CHILDREN PREPARING FOR 
CONFIRMATION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
I. THe SACRAMENT. 


In three days you are going to receive the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation and these days of retreat are intended to prepare you for 
the worthy reception thereof. I need not tell you how you are to 
make this little retreat as you have already made two retreats, one 
before your first Confession and another before your first Com- 
munion. I want you to do some thinking and much praying. You 
are older than you were on the two preceding occasions, and there- 
fore better able to use your mind and because of that you ought to 
be better able to pray. You ought to pray better because you know 
how to use your reason in a more perfect manner. 

Thinking and praying go hand in hand. 

Thinking makes you understand better what you are doing. It 
makes you understand who God is to whom you pray, and how much 
you who pray stand in need of His assistance. You will always 
find that when you have to accuse yourselves of praying in an un- 
becoming way, it is because you did not realize either the majesty of 
God or your own need of the favors which you asked. To make 
proper use of your mind you must, if possible, be alone. If you are 
with others, they are in your way. Silence is necessary for thought. 
I recommend, therefore, that you keep yourselves in silence as much 
as it is in your power. If you follow this recommendation you will 
edify all your companions. Your parents, moreover, will be grati- 
fied, for they will see that you appreciate the greatness of the Sac- 
rament which the bishop will administer to you, as well as the 
necessity of doing your very best to be ready for that day which 
I am sure will rank alongside the aay of your first Communion as 
among the happiest days of your life, be that life of yours short or 
long. 

Pray much as well as think seriously. 

No matter how earnestly you engage your thoughts about that 
which for the moment is of chief concern, it all will avail nothing 
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without divine grace, which you can not obtain without asking for 
it. Prayer, as you know, is the asking of God what we desire. Many 
powerful minds, yes many geniuses have spent much of their leisure 
in the study of the things which bear upon man’s relation to God, and 
God’s relation to man. Yet all their study resulted so frequently in 
the most pitiful errors. There were many reasons for this, but I 
am inclined to think that one reason is that they did not pray, either 
because they did not know how, or because they were too proud to 
go down on their knees in submission to the Almighty. You know 
how to pray, and, certainly, you are not too proud to beseech heaven. 

As we advance in the exercises of this retreat you will find how 
urgent it is for you to fit yourselves for Confirmation. The motive 
which is among the most powerful to induce you to put forth every 
effort during this precious time, is that you can not receive the Sac- 
rament of the Holy Ghost a second time. If you make a failure now, 
the fact that your Confirmation was made unworthily can never be 
changed. You may obtain pardon for the sin, but it will ever be 
true that your Confirmation was not what it should be. It is some- 
thing like life. You have only one life. If you bankrupt that life, 
no matter how you try or how you lament, that life can not be lived 
over again, and you must stand all the grave consequences of your 
mistake. 

I do not wish you to think that it is impossible to repair the evil 
effects of an unworthy Confirmation. If I made you think that, I 
would be making you think wrong, I would be a false teacher ; but in 
any case you would have to admit that there had happened in your 
life such an awful accident as a worthless and guilty reception of 
the Holy Ghost, in the Sacrament of Confirmation. 

Let me explain here why this Sacrament, like Baptism and Holy 
Orders, can be received only once. The three Sacraments just men- 
tioned can not be administered more than once because each of 
them leaves a mark on the soul which can not by any means be made 
to disappear. Confirmation makes you soldiers of Christ. To do 
this it places upon you a mark which is also called a character. It 
puts you aside from and distinguishes you from every one who is 
not a soldier. Once a soldier of Christ always His soldier. You 
may be a bad soldier or a cowardly one, you may even be a deserter, 
but still you are a soldier. As St. Augustine says: “Shall the Chris- 
tian Sacraments do less than the badge or uniform of the soldier ?” 
The mark is not stamped on his person anew, as often as he resumes 
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the military service, but he is recognized as an old and approved 
soldier. 

The character spoken of as stamped on the soul by Confirmation, 
is stamped so indelibly that it can never be effaced and therefore 
never will a new impression be needed. 

You can readily see how indescribable is the condition of one 
who bears this stamp of Confirmation and who fails in his loyalty 
to his commander. But what are we to think of a soldier of the 
army of Christ taken prisoner by the enemies of Christ, and taken 
through his own fault and condemned to wear the badge of the Lord 
throughout all eternity in the dark dungeon of hell? What shame 
and what confusion and what disgrace will be his forever and for- 
ever. Such a lot is not going to be yours, my children. You are 
going to prevent such a doom by living as true and brave soldiers of 
Christ from now until the end of your lives. You are going to 
prevent it by preparing during these days of recollection so to re- 
ceive Confirmation that not only will the stamp of the Sacrament 
remain with you always here and hereafter—but remain in all its 
vigor, constantly imparting to your souls the grace of the Holy 
Spirit and imparting it so abundantly that not for a single moment in 
thought, word or deed will you prove yourselves anything but cour- 
ageous fighters in the good cause of the Lord. 

You know now what you have to do these three days, which are 
days of thinking and praying; you know, moreover, that the best 
reason why you should profit by them is that you can not be confirmed 
but once in your lives. To think well you need light, and to pray 
well you want faith and confidence. You will hence beg of the 
Holy Ghost, who is coming to you in Confirmation as Christ came 
to you in Communion, for light in the first place and for strength. 
With His grace you can do all things and the gracious spirit of God 
who is ever ready to assist you will, if you ask in the proper manner, 
pour into your souls the sanctity which is so necessary to receive 
Him in the fulness of His fruits and His gifts. 

A thought most usefui just now, is the thought of what this Sac- 
rament is. When you know something about its nature, its institu- 
tion, and its effects, you will feel more impelled to put yourselves in 
readiness for receiving it, the more, too, you will be convinced, that 
it is of the greatest moment to receive it with all the fervor possible. 
It is a pity that so many are found in the Church of God who take 
no pains whatever to benefit by Confirmation, and who neglect it 
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altogether. Though it is not so necessary as Baptism and Penance 
and the Eucharist, yet you are told in your Catechism that whoever 
can receive this Sacrament and refuse to do so, not only commit a 
grievous sin, but, moreover, subject themselves to lose their faith, to 
abandon the practice of their religion and thus to risk the salvation 
of their souls. This is why the Council of Trent insists upon having 
its nature, its efficacy and its dignity explained frequently to the 
faithful so as to make them sensible that not only is it not to be 
neglected, but that it is to be approached with the greatest reverence 
and devotion. 

The word Confirmation, which is the name of this Sacrament, 
means that, by which one is made firm, made strong, made robust, 
made stable. And in reality this Sacrament does give one all these 
qualities of firmness, of strength, of vigor, of stability. It is some- 
thing sacred which endows one with all the essentials of a good 
soldier of Christ. In fact everything belonging to the Sacrament, 
everything used and done and said while this Sacrament is being 
given, confers hints at fighting a good fight for a good cause and 
with courage and intrepidity. Everything in it promises not only 
strength to fight but security of victory. This is clear from the 
words employed by the bishop (who, except in rare cases, is the only 
one who confers this Sacrament), when he anoints with the Sacred 
Chrism: “I sign thee with the sign of the cross, and confirm thee with 
the Chrism of Salvation, in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost,” and thus gives a new virtue to the recipient 
who in this manner is made a perfect soldier of Christ. 

Later on during these instructions each word used by the bishop 
will be explained in order that you may the better understand how 
grand this Sacrament is, and be moved to excite in your souls those 
emotions which will render you more and more fit to receive in their 
entirety all the graces which the spirit of God will impart to you 
on the day of your Confirmation. 

The definition of your Catechism, properly comprehended, will 
allow you a clearer perception of the wonderful richness of the 
Sacrament. The definition you have learned is as follows: Con- 
firmation is a Sacrament through which we receive the Holy Ghost 
to make us strong and perfect Christians and soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. Recall all that you have heard about the meaning of the term 
Sacrament. This word as you are aware has many significations. It 
is always something sacred. It is a very old expression and is found 
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in the very earliest days of the Church. To use the language of 
many Doctors and Fathers it signifies “ a sacred thing which lies 
concealed.” Our eyes never see what is hidden, they behold only 
the sign which lets us know that there is more than comes to our 
vision. 

If Confirmation is an outward sign of inward grace, if it is a 
sacred or mysterious sign, if it has been instituted by Christ, then 
it has a right to a rank among the Seven Sacraments of our holy 
religion. 

Confirmation is all this. What is the sign, or rather what are the 
outward signs? They are the chrism, the anointing, the laying on of 
hands, and the slight blow given by the hand of the bishop. All 
these we can notice with our senses whenever we assist at the 
administration of the Sacrament. They are, therefore, outward 
signs. The chrism with which the bishop anoints the forehead, and 
which is made up of olive oil and sweet smelling balsam, which mix- 
ture is consecrated by the bishop and can not be consecrated by any 
one else, is a sign that lets you know that there is produced on the 
soul of the one confirmed an effect similar to the effect caused by oil 
on the bodies of those, who use it on their limbs before they enter 
into contests in which they propose to display that they are more 
supple, and stronger, than those who are their opponents. Just as 
oil prepares the body for conflict, so the chrism strengthens souls 
and adds to the vigor to overthrow all those who may oppose in 
the constant struggles they have to make in order to win the fight in 
which the Christian soldier is constantly engaged as he marches 
under the leadership of his Redeemer, Christ. 

As you were told, in the chrism there is not only oil but there is 
balsam which is healing and soothing and fragrant. How often 
will the soldier of ‘Christ find himself weary and worn and wounded 
as he struggles in the onward and upward march of life! How 
often will he not stand in need of something soothing to restore his 
will and his mind to their elasticity and vigor and unconquerable de- 
termination! How often will not his spirit, in its moments of battle 
in which scars are received, how often will not his spirit cry out 
for some healing to pour into his hurts! This soothing, this heal- 
ing, is always at hand and ready to be poured upon him by the 
divine spirit whom he received in other years with such devout 
preparation, with a preparation as devout as yours is going to be. 
Balsam is fragrant too, its odor is most grateful, and it means “that 
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the faithful, made perfect by the grace of Confirmation, spread 
around them, by reason of their many virtues, such a sweet odor 
that they may say with the apostle “we are the good odor of Chris- 
tians to God.” 

All this and more will the day of Confirmation bring to you. In 
prayer, therefore, to the Holy Spirit ask that there remain nothing 
in your souls to stand in the way of your becoming, through His 
help, strong soldiers and perfect Christians, whose lives will bring 
many by their beauty and fragrance to love Christ and to follow 
all the inspirations of the Paraclete. 





















PASTORAL PART. 


ANALECTA. 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS. 


I. Ex Actis Pti X. 


1. Society of Prayer for the Reunion of Christendom. 

In the Church of St. Marcellus, in Rome, under the Ser- 
vites of Mary, there has been canonically erected a society 
of prayer to our Mother of Sorrows, for the return to unity 
of the dissenting churches. The Holy Father has enriched 
this association with indulgences and has empowered it to 
establish branches which shall partake of its aims and 
privileges. (July 11, 1906.) 

2. The Rosary Society. 

The Holy Father has granted to the Master General of 
the Dominicans the right to delegate to any priest, regular 
or diocesan, the faculties for receiving members into the 
Rosary Society, blessing beads, etc.; with the condition 
that the names of new members be sent in to a canonically 
erected Confraternity. (July 31, 1906.) 


3. The Priests’ Eucharistic League. 

The Priests’ Eucharistic League, for the special purpose 
of furthering frequent Communion, has been established by 
the Cardinal Vicar at the Church of St. Claude, in Rome. 
The Holy Father has constituted it as an archsodality, en- 
dowing it with special indulgences and privileges, which it 
may impart to branch organizations. (August 10, 1906.) 


4. Prayers for Persecutors. 

In a letter addressed to the Cardinal Vicar of Rome, and 
filled with the finest spirit of Christ, the Holy Father recom- 
mends as the surest source of help in the trials of the 
Church recourse to prayer, and to prayer for those who 
persecute her. Accordingly he suggests the Collect pro 
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inimicis as an Oratio Imperata in the diocese of Rome for 
the rest of the current year. (November Io, 1906.) 


II. From the Holy Office. 


Sanatio in Radice. 


The Bishop of Covington has proposed several questions 
in relation to Form D, Art. VI, of the Apostolic Faculties 
(ad Quinquenn.) given to Bishops of the United States. 
The section runs as follows: “ Sanandi in radice matrimo- 
nia contracta quando comperitur adfuisse impedimentum 
dirimens super quo, ex Apos. Sed. Indulto, dispensare ipse 
possit, magnumque fore incommodum requirendi a parte 
innoxia renovationem consensus, monita tamen parte con- 
scia impedimenti de effectu hujus sanationis.” 


(1) Concerning the extent of this faculty, the Holy 
Office decides that it is applicable to cases covered by the 
General Indult of February 20, 1888. 


(2) In the case where both parties are aware of the 
nullity of the marriage, but one will not renew consent, 
the faculty does not hold good, unless true consent was 
originally given and still perseveres on the part of both; 
if both are unaware of the nullity, and one party is in- 
formed of the sanatio after it has been obtained, it does 
not hold good. 


(3) A case of Disparitas Cultus is proposed in which a 
woman supposed to be a Catholic is married to a baptized 
Catholic according to the rules of Trent. Afterward she 
acknowledges to the priest that she was never baptized, 
but wishes to keep the matter from her husband through 
fear of his serious anger. The Council decides that this is 
a case for sanatio in radice, vi Indulti. 


(4) It is decided that these faculties may be used by 
Vicars General without special delegation by their Bishops. 
(August 22, 1906.) 


III.—From the Sacred Congregation of the Council. 
Frequent Communion for Children and Invalids. 

The Analecta Ecclesiastica (September-October, 1906), 
publishes the report made to the Congregation on the 
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above points. (For decisions, see HoMILETIC MONTHLY, 
December, 1906). Concerning frequent Communion for 
children, the arguments may be summed up as follows :— 

Against: (1) they have not sense enough to appreciate 
what they are doing; 

(2) the custom would bring about sacrilegious Com- 
munions, and make little hypocrites of the children ; 

(3) it is not called for by the decree of 1905, which 
specifies youths, but not children. 

For: (1) even infants received Communion in the ancient 
Church; 

(2) children need this special aid to preserve their 
innocence ; 

(3) the decree applies to all the faithful. 

Concerning chronic invalids who have not the right 
to Viaticum, but who can not keep the fast: 

Against: (1) the definite rule of the Roman Ritual, 
“caeteris infirmis . . . danda est . . . ante om- 
nem cibum et potum ;” 

(2) certain incommoda, such as the extra burden put on 
the priests, and the difficulties connected with public pro- 
cessions of the Blessed Sacrament when borne to the sick 
in Catholic countries ; 

(3) the reasons for the general law of fasting before 
Communion, viz., danger of irreverence from eating and 
drinking overmuch, etc. 

For: (1) the law of fasting is abrogated for those who 
can receive Viaticum ; 

(2) the Holy Office is accustomed to make concessions in 
our day to invalids of the class in question, by which they 
can communicate at more or less frequent intervals after 
taking food per modum potus; 

(3) the danger of irreverence does not hold good in the 
case of invalids; 

(4) the law of fasting is only ecclesiastical ; the Council 
of Constance, in stating it, adds: “nisi in casu infirmitatis 
aut alterius necessitatis ;’ the law therefore should not be 
urged against the right of the faithful to the help of the 
Sacrament ; 
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(5) as for the incommoda mentioned, a distinction might 
at least be made in favor of religious houses, etc., when they 
do not apply.* And for other cases a solution might be 
found by granting faculties to the Ordinaries to give the 
necessary remission at least on the greater feasts of the 
year. 

This report throws a light upon the decision rendered: 
“Juxta mentem, facto verbo cum sanctissimo.” 


*In countries where the Blessed Sacrament is borne privately to the sick, 
this distinction would not seem to be necessary.—Ep. Hom. Monruty. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 
PLENARY INDULGENCE. 


Titius goes to Confession and confesses all his mortal sins and as 
many of his venial sins as he can remember. Thereupon he elicits 
contrition for all his sins, both mortal and venial, and resolves to 
avoid all mortal sins in the future, and as many of the venial sins 
as the grace of God shall enable him to avoid. Then he receives 
absolution. Are not all his sins, both mortal and venial, remitted 
quoad culpam? If now, before committing any new sins, he com- 
plies with all the requirements for gaining a plenary indulgence, 
does he not gain the indulgence? Why then do the theologians say 
that it is very rare that any one gains a plenary indulgence? For 
instance, Father Noldin says: “Licet omnis indulgentia plenaria, 
quantum est ex parte concedentis, totant poenam temporalem delere 
possit, non tamen omnes eam plene, sed quamplurimi solum ex parte 
lucrantur: in illis enim, qui nullam culpam, neque venialem habent 
(is not this the case of Titius?) omnes poenae delentur: in illis autem 
qui adhuc aliquod veniale peccatum habent, remittuntur quidem poe- 
nae debitae pro culpis jam deletis, non autem illae, quae debentur 
culpae adhuc remanenti.’’—p. 355. 

Answer.—There are two questions involved in the above case. 
The first question is: Are not all sins forgiven quoad culpam if they 
are confessed as fully as possible, and repented of? The second 
question is: Why should it be so difficult to gain a plenary indul- 
gence, in such a case, since a plenary indulgence is gained by those 
who are free from all culpa of sin, and comply with the conditions 
of the indulgence? 

Ad, I. When a penitent confesses all his mortal sins and as many 
of his venial sins as he can remember, and is then sorry for all his 
sins both mortal and venial, ex motivo universali, or if he be sorry for 
his mortal sins ex motivo particulari and for his venial sins ex mo- 
tivo universali, v. g., because they are a refusal of obedience 
to God, or because they keep the penitent from being united more 
closely to God, and if then the penitent resolve to avoid not only all 
mortal sin in the future, but al// venial sin, in as far as the grace of 
God will enable him, and then receives absolution, a// his sins, both 
mortal and venial are remitted quoad culpam, and all his mortal 
sins, quoad poenam aeternam, but not quoad poenam temporalem. 

Ad. II. If now he comply with all the conditions for gaining a 
plenary indulgence, and does not in the mean time commit the 
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slightest fault, then he gains the plenary indulgence. But as it is 
almost impossible for a person not to commit some very slight sin, 
v. g., of impatience, or lack of perfect charity toward one’s neighbor, 
etc., apart from a very special grace of God, which is not ordinarily 
given, then the penitent does not gain a plenary indulgence, i. e., 
there is a temporal punishment and a culpa remaining on account 
of the sin of impatience or lack of charity, which prevents the gain- 
ing of a perfect plenary indulgence. Ballerini says: Raro fidelis 
affectum omnem vel minimum erga quodlibet veniale exuunt, ac 
sufficienter dolorem de omnibus venialibus its concipiunt ut omnem 
remissionem consequuntur. 

Theoretically, a penitent confessing all the venial sins that he can 
remember, and eliciting sorrow for all venial sins, confessed and not 
confessed, ex motivo universali, i. e., a motive equally applicable to 
all venial sin, and who then resolves to avoid all] venial sin in the 
future, in quantum potest adjuvante gratia Dei, such a penitent is 
absolved from all “culpa peccati,’ both mortal and venia!, and if 
he does not commit any new venial sin before complying with all 
the conditions of a plenary indulgence, then certainly he gains the 
plenary indulgence plenane. 

Practically, this happens so rarely, that theologians say that it is 
very rare that a person gains a plenary indulgence plenarie. 

But although the indulgence, granted “ut plenaria” is not gained 
plenarie, or plenissime, it is certainly gained partialiter, and the 
opinion which says that an indulgence, granted ut plenaria, must be 
gained either plenarie or nullo modo, ita ut totum vel nullum effec- 
tum sortiri debeat,” is not a probable opinion. 
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